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With the Generating Plant Representing Only 
Third of the Investment, Load Factor in the 
Gas Industry Becomes of Real Importance 


Means of Improving It— Classes of New Business Which May Be Obtained in Future — Their 
Various Effects Upon Load Factor 


By THOMSON KING 
Superintendent Fuel Sales, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Company of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 


The term Load Factor, was, I helieve, first used by 
electrical engineers, and was applied by them to the 
output of energy from their generating stations; but 
it is a most useful term and capable of application to 
the output or to the use of any commodity. 

Load Factor may be defined as the ratio of the aver- 
age to the maximum output, taken over some given 
period of time. ‘This is, of course, a broad and general 
definition ; to make it concise, we must add some qualify- 
ing word to denote the period of time considered as, 
daily, monthly or annual; we must also state what period 
of time is considered in measuring the maximum. 

In this paper, except when otherwise stated, the an- 
ni12l load factor will be considered and the maximum 
output will be taken as the output during the maximum 
hour. This will be referred to as the demand. 

This ratio, expressed by the term Load Factor, is of 
importance in industries, because it always exerts a 
greater ct less effect on the conditions of operation and 
on the cost of production. It is of greatest importance 
in those industries, where the fixed charges are a large 
proportion of the cost of production and where the 
product must be consumed as it is produced; that is, 
when storage of the product is difficult or expensive. 

To illustrate: Consider a clothing factory with a 
capacity cf 100 suits per day; on some days no suits are 
sold: on othets, sales may reach 1,000 or more. If we 
plotted a curve showing the sales day by day, it would 
have very high peaks, with very low places between 
them, but this makes little difference to the proprietors, 
because suits made on one day, may be easily stored 
and sold on another, and furthermore, the fixed charges 
on the clothing factory are but a smal! proportion of the 
total cost of production; labor and material are far 





greater. But, suppose it was necessary to make each 
suit on the day it was sold, then to provide for the days 
1,000 suits were sold, the factory would have to be ten 
times larger, and on the days when there were no sales, 
it would be idle. Let us further suppose the greater 
part of the cost of a suit to be made up of interest, de- 
preciation and other fixed charges on the plant, which 
are determined by its size and, continue whether it is 
busy or idle; we can imagine that the cost of suit pro- 
duction would be greatly increased and that the pro- 
prietor of the factory would spend a good deal of his 
tinse in endeavoring to make his daily sales steady and 
uniform, so that his plant be kept busy and earning its 
fixed charges. 

In the commercial production and distribution of elec- 
tricity, the cost of storing the product is prohibitive; it 
must be created the same instant it is used, and the 
ratio of fixed to operating costs is therefore very high. 
Whereas, most manufacturing industries send out an 
annual product, equal to or greater in value than the 
capital invested in the production, the central station’s 
annual output is usually sold for less than one-seventh 
(1/7) of its invested capital. 


Conp:TIONS Were DIFFERENT IN THE Gas INDUSTRY 


\ 

The fact that they could not store their product and 
therefore must build and maintain their power houses 
large enough to take care of their maximum demands, 
made the producers of electricity study their load curves, 
and work earnestly to flatten out the peaks, and fill up 
the valleys: hence, years ago there appeared non-peak 
schedules, and for vears, electrical load factors have 
been improving. 
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Tn the gas industry, conditions were very different ; 
gas could be easily stored in holders and so the gener- 
ating plant need have an hourly capacity, not determined 
by the output for the largest hour in the year, but by 
the average hourly output for the largest day in the 
year. It therefore seems to have been generally accepted 
.that ioad factors were of no very great importance and 
little has been heard of it in the gas industry. It is, 
however, sometimes well to question generally accepted 
ideas, and some inquiry into and analysis of the facts 
of the case, will, I believe, be of considerable interest. 


GPNERATING PLANT REPRESENTS ONty THIRD OF 


INVESTMENT 


We kave said that the size of the gas generating 
plant could be determined by the maximum days, 
rather than by the maximum hour’s output. This is 
true, until we reach the holder. The size of the holder 
and consenuently its cost is determined by the maxi- 
mum cutput into the distribution system; the size of the 
mzins by the maximum demand of the territory each 
serves ; the size of the services and meters by the maxi- 
mum demand of the individual installations they serve. 

The gas making plant represents only about one- 
third of the investment necessary to make and dis- 
tribute gas in most cities, so that the greater part of 
our total investment is affected by the maximum hour- 
ly demand, and therefore the magnitude of our interest 
and depreciation charges is largely determined by de- 
mand. Furthermore, many of our running charges 
are determined by the number of customers and not 
by what thev use; for instance, meter reading, billing, 
complaint and general charges are about the same, 
whether a customer uses much or little. 


On the other hand, the revenue under a flat system 
of rates is proportional to the average output. It 
therefore becomes apparent that the cost to us of gas 
delivered to the customer is largely determined by the 
maximum demand, and a nearly constant customer 
charge; while the revenue we receive is proportional to 
the average load. The ratio between the maximum 
and average output and the consumption per custom- 
er, are of vital importance to us; in fact, they will 
probably be the determining factors in deciding 
whether we show a profit or loss in our business. 


INDrvipvaAL MaximumM DEMANDS OF CoNSUMERS WILL 
NEVER COINCIDE 


Having established the importance of load factors 
in the abstract; let us examine it with more regard to 
detail. We know it will be determined by our maxi- 
mum hour’s output, or peak load, and that this peak 
is made up of the individual demands of our custom- 
ers, and our peak will occur when a great number of 
them wish to use gas at the same time. This brings 
us to the diversity factor, which must be understood 
and studied if we are to analyze our load factor. 

The individual maximum demands of all our custom- 
ers will never coincide, so our peak will always be 
less than the aggregate of the individual demands, and 
the number obtained by dividing the station peak into 
the sum of the individual maximum demands is spoken 
of as diversity factor. Thus, if we had a main feed- 


ing 1,000 houses, each with a maximum demand of 100 
cu. ft. and we found the greatest demand on the main 












to be 25,000 cu. ft. per hour, our diversity factor would 
be 1,000 x 100+25,000=—4. 

If a company serves only one class of business, its 
customers will all want gas more or less at the same 
time, the diversity factor will be low and so will its 
load factor; but. if it serves many and varied classes 
of business, its diversity factor and load factor will be 
high It will be able to sell gas more cheaply and 
make more profit, than it could with a poor load factor. 

Before attempting to prescribe methods for the im- 
provement of luad factor of any company it is essen- 
tial that the company know accurately what its load 
factor and other load characteristics are; to do this 
it must have available records of its send-outs by 
days and hours; curves can then be plotted for maxi- 
mum and minimum davs send-out, for days of maxi- 
mum hours and for the months showing daily send- 
outs and for the year showing monthly totals. 

These curves make a very interesting study ; in them 
we see reflected the effects of both natural and artificial 
causes, the shortening and lengthening of the hours of 
daylight, the extra cooking and lighting connected with 
the Christmas season. The variations of temperature 
and of industrial activity. 


Fig. 1 shows two typical daily send-out curves. 
Curve 1 is for a day in the early part of November. 
We see the cooking of breakfast in a small peak, the 
preparation of the midday meal produces a larger peak, 
while we have the real peak of the day from 5 to 7 
p. m., when the cooking of the evening meal overlaps 
the lighting. This does not occur in summer. Curve 
2, Fig. 1 shows a typical summer day, the breakfast 
peak has disappeared, because people are not eating 
as much hot food and are not heating up their rooms; 
we still see the cooking of the middav and evening 
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meals, but since the preparation of the latter does not 
overlap the lighting load we have no high peak as in 
winter when darkness comes early. 

So much for our present load. Let us now turn to 
the consideration of the new business that we may ob- 
tain in the future. We first note that it falls naturally 
into several fairly distinct classes, the most important 
of which are: 


Domestic Lighting. 

Street Lighting. 

Domestic Cooking and Laundry Work. 
Domestic Water Heating. 

House Heating. 

Industrial Applications. 


We will briefly examine each of these and if possible, 
ascertain and predict its effect upon our load factor. 


Domestic LIGHTING 


In the past, the lighting load has been the greatest 
factor in gas output, but in the future we may look for 
a gradual decrease of its relative importance; first, be- 
cause nearly all new houses are wired for electricity 
and it is used for lighting, and many old houses are 
being wired and clectricity supplants gas in these; 
second, because the open flame burner is constantly 
being supplanted bv the mantle burner, with its greater 
efficiency and lower consumption. The effect of the 
lighting load will therefore be negative, or the effect 
of a decrease, but since the lighting load has the poorest 
load factor, and is the cause of our peak, its decrease 
will tend to improve the general load factor. Street 
illumination is high load factor and desirable business, 
and it will probably remain about stationary in amount 
for some time 


Domestic CooKING 


The daily cooking load has three peaks or humps. 
We may get a fairly accurate picture of this load by 
plotting our company’s send-out for a Sunday in sum- 


mer. On such a day there is, of course, no heating 
and very little commercial and industrial gas used. 
The shape of the curve is therefore determined largely, 
by the cooking that is being done in the city. It will, 
however, not be quite representative of the cooking 
on an average day, because on Sundav the midday 
meal is much larger than the other two and this tends 
to distort our curve by giving us a great peak at mid- 
day. 

The tendency in new houses and apartments is to 
leave out the coal range altogether; this means gas 
cooking the vear round and consequently an improy- 
ing load factor. As time goes by, gas domestic cook- 
ing will supplant all other forms and become universal 
where gas is available at a reasonable price. This will 
increase the summer Sunday peak, but it wil! never 
assume dangerous proportions. Laundry work is non- 
peak business. and very desirable. The fact that it is 
nearly all done on Monday and Tnesday somewhat 
restricts its diversity factor. 


WatTeER HFaTING 
p 


l 
This is business of the widest diversity factor, and 


hence, very desirable. It should be cultivated and 
fostered to the fullest extent. Better attention should 
be paid to securing large water heating installations in 
apartment houses and institutions. In some cases these 
installations will be only operated during the summer 
months, and the water will be heated from the main 
building heating system during the winter. This busi- 
ness being on in summer and ofi in winter will help 
to balance a preponderance of house heating business 
which the company may carry during the winter. 


Hovse HEATING iste’ 

This may he divided into two classes: Auxiliarv heat- 
ing. which is used te supplement coal during the spring 
and fall; and complete or independent heating, where 
the whole house is heated for the entire season with 
gas. 

Of these two classes, the most desirable from the 
viewpoint of load factor, is the residence using gas 
entirely during the early and late part of the heating 
season, and to help the coal heating plant during the 
winter, as this will give us long use and no great de- 
mands, since there will be no peak consumption to 
heat the house in zero weather, and there will also be 
the possibility of a fair diversity among customers in 
this class. 

Gas that is used for house heating only in the spring 
and fal! and is entirely discontinued when the coal fired 
heating svstem is started, for the colder part of the 
season, has a rather poor load factor because its season 
of use is short. 

Where the whole house is heated for the entire sea- 
son, we will have high peaks and very little diversity, 
as all our customers will be affected by one thing, the 
weather. This business, however, will not come rapidly 
at the present prevailing rates. because of the cost of 
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gas in excess of coal; and it is improbable that most 
companies selling artificial gas will obtain enough of 
it to seriously affect their load factors. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


We will include under this head, applications of gas 
to all commercial and industrial properties and processes 
and also te its use in large institutions, such as hospitals 
and asylums, although they may not be of a strictly com- 
mercial nature; in short, we mean to include all gas 
used outside of residences and street lighting. 

This is the richest field open to the gas company; it 
is at present largely undeveloped, and holds tre- 
mendous possibilities in the volume of sales to be made, 
in density of load as far as distribution is concerned, 
and in diversity of demands; therefore, we may look 
to it for profitable and high load factor business. 

The high load factor of this business may be very 
clearly shown by giving the average load factors of 
various classes of customers; these load factors have 
been determined by actual measurements of demands 
and furnish data hitherto unavailable, as far as the 
writer has been able to find out. They are all taken 
from large consumers, that is, customers with an aver- 
age monthly consumption of 80,000 cu. ft. or over. 


LOAD FACTORS OF LARGE INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL CUSTOMERS 


Number Aver Min. 
in Load and Max. 

Class Class Factor Class 
PE och cd ied enandauasee 8 31.1 23.7—37.9 
WE shee cH noha t dae et om ses 6 26.7 28.3—44.9 
eee Are he ay Fee eee 3 34.6 32.6—38.2 
Can manufacturing companies. 6 21.3 14.2—34.7 
Lunch rooms and restaurants... 7 37.6 29.9—45.8 

Newspapers (morning and eve- 

SEs fab bide morceau bc eh 2 46.5 32.5—60.6 
Coffee roasting ............... 2 21.9 20.6—23.3 
Miscellaneous factories ....... g 28.0 20.0—38.2 


Tt will be a great help to any gas company with the 
ambition to improve its load factor, to study the load 
characteristics of the industrial and commercial installa- 
tion already upon its lines. or which may be secured as 
customers. This is best accomplished by plotting their 
dailv load curves just as we have plotted the daily send- 
out of the company itself. The curves shown in this 
article are obtained from graphic records made by a 
special device attached to the customer’s meter, and 
they show the customer’s consumption throughout the 
twenty-four hours. 

When we investigate these daily load curves of in- 
dustrial and commercial customers, it is surprising to 
find what a large proportion of them are non-peak. 
By this I mean, that their heavy use of gas does not 
coincide with the peak hours of the company’s send-out. 
In the type of curves shown herewith, the daily curve 
of the customer has been plotted on the same sheet 
with a typical company’s send-out curve for a winter’s 
day, and this method shows very clearly how the in- 
dustrial and commercial load will affect the total send- 
out. 

Chart 2 shows the load of a typical factory working 
10 hrs. per day. It shows that this industrial busi- 
ness is desirable because it represents a steady use for 
10 hours, and because the consumption of gas falls off 
exactly at the time that the company send-out curve is 









Stites all 


rising most rapidly, and when the main capacity is 
needed to meet the demand of the daily peak. 

Chart 3 shows a typical 24-hr. load. This is the 
curve taken from a pumping plant supplying a city 
water system, and using gas engines for power. This 
chart shows a steady use of 500 cu. ft. of gas for every 
hour of the 24, with the use running up to 1,000 cu. ft. 
during certain periods. This is not non-peak business 
as the heavy use may coincide with the company peak. 

Chart 4 shows the consumption for a large hospital. 
This is fairly long hour use and is very satisfactory 
business, because it is distinctly non-peak. 

Chart 5 snows the use of gas in a newspaper plant 
where morning and evening papers are published. 
This strongly resembles the chart from the pumping 
plant, but is even more regular in its continuaus use 
throughout the 24 hours, and has the extremely high 
load factor of 77 per cent. 

Chart 6 shows the use in a large hotel doing all its 
cooking by gas. Here we see a steady use of gas for 29 
hours out of the 24. This load, however. is not quite so 
favorable as the other, in that it is as high during the 
company peak as at any other period. 

Chart 7 shows the very favorable load of a Chinese 
restaurant. This also has a fairly high use of gas dur- 
ing the company peak, but it uses gas steadily for about 
15 hours of the day, and has a fair use of gas after mid- 
night which is the time when the company send-out is 
lowest, and the point at which we need consumption to 
fili in the valley and improve the load factor. 

In the loads just studied there is practically no light- 
ing; therefore, there will be no shifting of their peaks, 
due to the shortening of the days in winter, and there 
will be a large diversity factor as far as seasonal varia- 
tions affect the different industries; so that the com- 
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bined consumptions and peaks of industrial ioads will 
prohably be fairly constant throughout the year. These 
facts combine to make business having such character- 
istics most desirable for the improvement of our load 
curves and the increase of our revenue. 

The writer has analyzed a number of typical indus- 


“a 


At aowght Peon 


trial load curves and by the use of a selected number 
found that they represented a total consumption of 
92,700 cu. ft. The sum of the individual peak hours 
was 7,640 cu. ft. The combined peak hour was 6,800 
cu. ft., and occurred between 7 a. m. and 8 a.m. The 
combined load factor was nearly 58 per cent. The 
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greatest combined load for 1 hour between 5 p. m. and 
7? p. m. was 2,650 cu. ft. This makes the largest com- 
bined hour during the company peak 2.86 per cent of 
the combined consumption for the day. 

Now let us suppose that we have a gas company 
with certain load characteristics; say, an annual send- 
out of 4,500,000,000 cu. ft: maximum day send-out of 
19,000,000 cu. ft. and a maximum hour send-out of 
1,500,00 cu. ft. The load factor of this company on 
the basis of the maximum hour will then be 34.2 per 
cent and on the basis of the maximum day 64.9 per 
cent. This company is anxious to determine in advance 
the effect upon its load factor, its maximum day and 
maximum hour; of the addition of large amounts of 
the various classes of business that it is possible for 
it to secure. 


We will first assume the addition of industrial and 
commercial business having an annual consumption of 
1,009,000,000 cu. ft. We will assume that this business 
will have the same characteristics as the typical indus- 
trial and commercial loads just mentioned. To find 
the xddition which this busnness will make to the com- 
pany’s maximum day, we will divide the 1,000,000,000 
cu. ft. which will be used each vear, by the number 
of working days in the year, say, 300, and we will ex- 
pect that 2.86 per cent of this amount of 95,000 cu. ft. 
will be added to the company peak hour. 

The addition of this business has therefore changed 

the company send-out characteristics as follows: 
Maximum day 19,333,000; maximum hour 1,595,000 
cu. ft. Load factor on hourly basis 39.3 per cent, 
load factor on day basis 66.5 per cent. The addition 
of the industrial load has considerably improved the 
company load factor. 
- We will now examine the effect of the addition of 
the same volume of house heating business, consisting 
of complete house heating systems, say, 3,000 houses 
having an average total consumption during the heating 
system of 330,000 cu. ft. and an average maximum 
demand of 300 cu. ft. per hour each. Assume that 
during our company peak hour, these 3,000 houses will 
use gas at the rate, equal to 60 per cent of their maxi- 
mum demands, then the 3,000 houses will add to our 
company peak hour, 540,000 cu. ft., making it 2,040,000 
cu. ft. We will also assume that during the maximum 
day the houses will burn an average of 12 hours. This 
will add a consumption of 10,800,000 cu. ft., making 
the companys’ maximum day 29,800,00 cu. ft. The 
company’s hourly load factor is therefore reduced to 
31.5 per cent and the daily load factor to 50.5 per cent. 
The effect of this business has been to increase their 
annual send-out 22.8 per cent. The peak hour has 
increased 36 per cent and the maximum day 56.8 per 
cent, and since this gas will all be used during seven 
months of the year, its effect will be to increase the 
difference between the average and maximum day’s 
send out, and between the average and maximum 
month, unless some form of summer business can be 
found to balance it. 

Now consider an addition of 1,000,000,000 cu. ft. of 
gas heating consisting of auxiliary heating, used be- 
fore and after the coal systems are started, and to 
supplement them in winter, this will give us a fairly 
constant use for six months and the peaks will not be 
as bad as in the entire gas heating systems, because the 
capacity of heaters will be more limited and the di- 








versity factor greater. Assuming that on our day of 
company peak, the use is 1,000,000,000-—6 x 30 and that 
the use during the peak hour will be 1/18 of the day’s 
use, This will add 308,000 cu ft. to the company peak 
hour. making it 1,808,000 cu. ft., and 555,000 cu. ft. to 
the maximum day making it 24,550,000 cu. ft. The 
hourly load factor becomes 34.7 per cent. This auxil- 
iary business has had little effect on the hourly, but 
has slightly reduced the daily load factor. 


In order to show the relative effect of various classes 
of business on our load factor, we have considered 
them singly, but in actual practice, the addition of any 
one class of business will usually have an effect on 
other classes; thus, the addition of any considerable 
amount of residence heating will mean that many gas 
ranges and water heaters that formerly were abandoned 
for coal during the heating season, will be used the 
year round; this will tend to still further increase the 
consumption in the winter months. 


The direct and secondary effects of the addition of 
large volumes of heating business will therefore prob- 
ably he to slightly decrease the load factor, but at the 
Same time to greatly increase the sales per customer 
and per meter without a proportionate increase in com- 
pany investment, which would make it profitable busi- 
ness if taken under the proper system of rates. 


Finally, the industrial and commercial field offers the 
greatest opportunity for off peak business, and also it 
is only here that we may find consumption to fill in the 
great valley in our load curve between 8 p. m. and 6 
a. m. Some industries such as bakeries, can use gas 
during these hours and they should be secured by care- 
ful study of efficient methods of applying gas to their 
needs and liberal rates. 


We may conclude with a brief summary of the re- 
sults that are to be reached from the data we have just 
presented. Of all the business which can be secured 
by gas companies, the industrial and commercial has 
by far the best load characteristics, and will have the 
greatest effect in the improvement of the company’s 
load factor and operating conditions. This business 
should be sought and fostered and encouraged in every 
way within the power of the gas companies. It is the 
best paving business that they can secure. The effect 
of a large volume of house heating business will be to 
slightly lower the load factor, calculated upon an hourly 
basis, and to lower it to a somewhat greater extent 
when calculated on the daily basis. It should not, 
therefore, be sought in unlimited amounts, but can be 
taken on with other business, and thereby made to yield 
a fair profit. The effect of the heating of whole houses 
is more pronounced in decreasing the load factor, than 
the effect of auxiliary heating. The two considered 
together will probably be better than the effect of either 
considered separately. 

in conclusion the writer has endeavored to illustrate 
principles, and point out methods, rather than to deal 
with any abstract quantities as these are determined 
by local conditions both natural and artificial, such as 
location with regard to latitude and character of the 
community served, but the important point is that to 
all, gas companies load factor is of very vital concern, 
and that each company should make a careful survey 
of the business within its reach, taking into most careful 
account the effect of each class of that business on its. 
load characteristics of the future. 
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Eight Million Cu. Ft. of Manufactured Gas Burned 
in a Few Seconds, Lighting Up All London 





H. Townsend Describes Effect of German Naval Shell Fire and Aerial Bombs Upon Gas Works 
of England — In Hartlepool, Though All Gas Holders Were Put Out of Action and the 
Whole Place Littered with Debris, Service Was Re-established in Less Than 
Sixty Hours After Bombardment Occurred 


Sheils from the sea and bombs from the air battered 
gas works in England’s congested sections, smashed dis- 
tribution mains in populated streets, set fire to vast 
quantities of escaping gas, but beyond that did little 
more than confirm the view that the safest plan under 
war conditions with the prospect of bombing and 
shell fire imminent, is to keep the mains charged with the 
lightest pressure necessary for the purpose and that 
property surrounding gas holders has little need to fear 
being devastated by the tremendous explosions the 
public mind so often pictures as possible, according 
to H. Townsend, in a report he submitted to the British 
Institution of Gas Engineers in London, at its recent 
annual convention. Mr. Townsend told of some seven- 
teen district gas plants that suffered damage in air 
raids, bomhardment from enemy ships and explosions 
which affected many gas works. The most serious in- 
stances were at Hartlepool, Gorleston, Retford, Brad- 
ford and Greenwich (England). The following is a 
digest of Mr. Townsend’s very complete description 
of the damage sustained to the works at these places: 


Gas & WatTeR COMPANY OF 
HARTLEPOOL 


Tne HartLeroor 


The company has three gas holders which are very 
prominent objects viewed from the sea. These af- 
forded an excellent target for the enemy gunners in 
a hombardment by three first-class German battle 
cruisers which was launched on Hartlepool without 
much warning one morning at 8 o'clock, on Wednes- 
day, Dec. 15, 1914. Many buildings were wrecked and 
several hundred people were killed and maimed. 
Within the first two or three minutes of the bombard- 
ment, shells were seen splashing into the timber docks 
adjoining the No. 1 gasworks, and scattering the timber 
stacks and pit-props in the timber yards in all direc- 
tions. By 8.15 a shell had pierced the crown, near 
the center, of holder No. 2—a two-lift, column-guided 
holder, 140 ft. diameter, 750,000 cu. ft. capacity, 
erected in 1879. At the time the holder was more than 
two-thirds full. The gas ignited at the rent made in 
the crown, and huge roaring flames shot up into the 
sky. In about fifteen minutes the holder was down 
on the rest-stones; but the flames continued under the 
crown for over two hours before being finally extin- 
guished. Three of the roof trusses were badly dam- 
aged, and 285 holes pierced in the sides and crown from 
within by the fragments from the bursting shell. 

In the meantime the smaller holder, No. 1—a three- 
lift spiral-guided one—had been struck by a shell, which 
made a jagged hole about 14 in. in diameter where it 
entered onc of the top row of plates just below a guide 
rail, pierced the center column upon which the crown 
rests when the holder is empty, and fragments then 
passed through the opposite side of the top lift, mak- 


ing 140 holes. No one appears to have actually seen 
this holder on fire; but if it did catch fire, the flames 
were evidently extinguished by the descent of the 
holder into the tank, which would be quite possible, 
as there were no holes in the crown. Another shell 
struck the east end of the retort house gable adjoining 
No. 1 holder, the fragments piercing the foul main ai 
ascension pipes in the retort house in various places 
Another landed into the coke heap in the back yard on 
the north side of the retort house named. 


The heat of the flames from the burning No. 2 
holder melted the flashing and lead gutters on the of- 
fice roofs adjoining, and scorched the slates in places, 
so that they crumbled when handled, and had to be re- 
newed. 

As the attacking ships moved round to the north, 
the No. 2 gas works came more directly under fire, but 
the only serious damage done was to the three-lift 
column-guided holder, 150 ft. diameter, capacity one 
and one half million cu. ft. This holder is the most 
prominent one cf the three as seen from the sea, and 
at the timc was well up into the third lift. It was 
struck by three shells, and from the fragments after- 
ward found, they were evidently 11.2 in. shells. The 
first shell struck the dip of the outer lift and passed 
right through the middle lift cup, making a hole about 
14 in. by 11 in. The second shell hit the top curb 
angle immediately on the root of it, and then burst, 
sending the curb of the holder inwards for a whole 
bay, and ripping the top sheets open very near to the 
crown plate. The gas fired, buckling the sheets on the 
top and sides of the holder, and twisting the whole of 
the inside framing about 2 ft., one of the uprights in the 
outer row being broken and a number of the wood 
purlins destroyed by fire. Most of the top carriages 
were put out of their guides. The third shell hit one 
of the standards about 20 ft. from the top, carrying 
part of the standard away. Two more of the standards 
and eight or nine of the girders were badly bent and 
twisted by the heat from the fire which followed. 
Bevond glazing, and damage of a minor character from 
splinters, the purifiers and other plant and buildings did 
not suffer very materially ; the inference being that the 
enemy “went for” what was prominent in the towns. 


But two towns, and considerable outlying districts, 
with « population of at least 90,000 and extensive engi- 
neering works, were without gas. The situation to be 
faced was as unique as it was unwelcome. However, 
in less than two hours from the time the bombardmen 
began the company was in touch with two firms of 
specialists, who immediately rushed their men to the 
disabled works. They commenced to make temporary 
repairs to the No. 2 holder, which was the only one 
of the three at all possible to patch. With the assistance 
of the local steel works, they managed to obtain six 
new plates for the crown; and all. available hands were 
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engaged at the same time repairing the other holes in 
the crown. 

As seon as the crown was made good they com- 
menced to lift the holder with gas, and patch the holes 
in the sides as it rose—a very tnpleasant, difficult 
task, as they were obliged to make a large percentage 
of water gas in order to get the holder up quickly. A 
number of the men were temporarily laid out from the 
ill effects of it. By 6 o’clock on the Friday night (less 
than sixty hours after the bombardment) the gas supply 
was resumed; but it was some months before the other 
two holders were available. A number of people in 
the high part of the town were not without gas during 
the sixty hours the supply was cut off at the works. 

The unwelcome visitation was not without its humor- 
ous side; for it was unusual to see the engineering staff 
in the drawing office without a window intact in the 
place, overcoats on, seeking out drawings to aid in 
procuring materials for reinstatement of the damage. 
In conclusion, the company says, one remembers with 
gratitude the whole-hearted desire of neighbors in the 
profession *~ho proffered help, and came quickly upon 
the scene with that intent, and the loyalty and devotion 
of their own staff and workmen. 

The Hartlepcol Gas & Water Company on three 
occasions was the scene of Zeppelin raids, but fortu- 
nately st these times the company’s property suffered 
nothing worse than broken windows, even though 
bombs were dropped near to the gas works. 


Tue Ar Rarps 


The air raids consisted roughly of two series. The 
first series comprises the Zeppelin raids. During these 
raids the hombs dropped were mostly of the incendiary 
type; but explosive bombs were soon found to be more 
effective, and as the war proceeded these bombs were 
of progressively heavier type. In London it was not 
uncommon while a raid was in progress to receive six 
or more reports of escapes of gas within half an hour. 
The Gas Light & Coke Company of London stationed 
men at their various sub-offices during raids, and as 
many as ten motors were in readiness to carry these 
men and tools wherever damage might happen to be 
reported. One of the chief sources of anxiety to this 
company from air raids were gas mains in the subways, 
In the company’s area of supply there are nine miles 
of subways, in which are fourteen miles of mains, 
varying in diameter from 48 in. downwards. However. 
the London Company was very fortunate, for though 
there were many narrow escapes, no main larger than 
12 in. diameter was damaged and in only one instance 
was the work of repair complicated by the escaping 
gas being fired; and the most troublesome repair was 
one which involved the bagging off of four mains be 
fore the escaping gas, which had fired, could be 
stopped. 

The second series of raids were made by aeroplanes. 
There were thirty-one of these raids of which wara- 
ing was received and damage was done to mains and 
services on sixteen occasions. 


ZEPPELIN RAID AND DRFADNOUGHT BOMBARDMENT AT 
Gorieston, GREAT YARMOUTH 


On the evening of April 24, 1916, at 9 p. m., notice 
was received to take air raid action. During the night 
the noise of bombs dropping was heard, but none 


were dropped near the gas works. At 3 a. m. terrific 
gun firing started; shells began whizzing through the 
air in pretty fast succession, and it was evident that 
they were dropping in the vicinity of the gas works. 
The gas works at Gorleston are on the river banks and 
immmediately on the opposite side of the river is a tall 
electric -light shaft, which was being used by the enemy 
as a target. The electric light shaft escaped; but the 
gas works received the shells, which were of the high 
explosive class, and were being fired from German 
Dreadnoughts. The following is the gas company’s 
own description of the damage sustained from the 
bombardment : 


“When firing ceased, we at once decided to tackle the 
Ne. 1 holder, which was hit in the crown, and into 
which all the make was going. This holder is of 60,000 
cu. ft. capacity, and had been struck in two places in 
the crown. A tongue of flame some 12 ft. h'gh was 
shooting upwards. Unfortunately, the shape of the 
punctures caused the flame to impinge upon the guide 
column, carriage and wheel, and we feared the holder 
might thus lock itself. A good number of employees 
were soon cn the spot to render what help they could, 
and it was evident that the best method to extinguish 
the flame was to smother it. To this end a supply of 
brick and plastic clay was hoisted on to the crown of 
the holder, and the assistant to the company, who had 
some twenty-five years’ retort patching to his credit, 
undertook the task. The holder was fast burning itself 
aground, and it was therefore a race against time to 
avoid this happening. Getting as near as the intense 
heat would permit, he first encompassed the extent of 
the damage, 2nd, by carefully building inwards, was 
able finally to smother the flame with clay. This op- 
eration in all occupied about three-quarters of an hour, 
during which time the No. 3 holder (200,000 cu. ft. 
capacity) was also burning furiously. 


“Having extinguished the flame at the No. 1 holder, 
No. 3 was taken in hand. In this case a portion of a 
shell had hit the holder on the third sheet from the top, 
driving the piece of the plate inwards. It conrinued 
its path right through the holder, leaving on the op- 
posite side at a distance of 4%4 sheets from the top, or 
1'/ sheets lower than the point of entry. It was found 
when the holder was undergoing repairs that no internal 
damage had been done to the framing, etc. Gas was 
issuing from the hole on the inward path, but at the 
outward path it had fired. The intense heat had dis- 
torted the guide bracings, platform, and rail. By the 
time this holder was reached, the hole at which it had 
fired was almost down to water line, which was touched 
in about ten minutes. Upon reaching water, the flame 
was extinguished, but still left gas escaping at the point 
of entry. 

“As about 120,000 cu. ft. of gas was lost, or just half 
the stock held prior to being hit, it was necessary to get 
this hole patched at once if the supply was to be kept 
going. The hole was roughly stopped while a square 
of % in. plate was worked to suit the irregular condi- 
tion of the sheet caused by the entry of the shell frag- 
ment. The method of patching adopted is shown by 
the back view of the patch (No. 4), as shown in the 
photograph. Having everything ready, with the gas on 
us, the cross-bar was inserted inside the holder. The 
bolt kad a length of string attached to it, and was the 
means used for keeping the cross-bar and bolt in posi- 
tion. The patch plate having a hole to suit the bolts, was 
passed over the string, and with a red lead joint the patch 
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wes gently pressed home; the string still holding the 
cress-bar until the nut and washer had started to grip. 
The other hole in this holder being sealed, attention was 
next directed to two holes in the crown of No. 1 holder. 
These were patched in the same way as above de- 
scribed. Thus by dinner-time three holes out of four 
had been satisfactorily patched, and as all concerned 
had then been on duty from 9 p. m. the previous night, 
it was decided to leave the fourth hole, already sealed 
in the tank, until the next day, since by this time 
all were more or less suffering from the effects of the 
gas, which it was impossible to avoid inhaling.” 


ZeprpeLin Rare at RETForD 


Shortly after midnight on the 3-4 of September, 
1916, the city of Retford was visited by a Zeppelin. 
It unloaded its first bomb about a mile away from the 
gas works. Then dropping about twelve bombs, the 
Zeppelin changed its direction and made a straight 
line for the gas works, unloading about fifteen bombs, 
of which two fell in the gas works’ premises. The first 
of the two bombs fell in a tree between the manager’s 
heuse and the largest holder, making about 300 holes 
in this holder, capacity 210,000 cu. ft., which was full. 
The second bomb dropped at the edge of No. 2 holder, 
with a capacity of 135,000 cu. ft., which was also full, 
making a large hole in the side sheeting; the sheeting 
being blown up into, and twisting round the roof truss- 
ing of the holder. Splinters from this bomb also went 
right through the holder, causing considerable damage 
to small holder (No. 3). The gas immediately ig- 
nited in all three holders: and the light of the burning 
gas was seen as far as forty miles away. ‘The valve 
room, situated close to the No. 2 holder, caught fire, 
which was fortunately got under control after playing 
on it with water, for a considerable time, and the hold- 
ers burned themselves out. The doors of the fitting 
shop and pipe stores were blown in by the force of the 
explosion, but the buildings did not catch fire. The 
next morning the works presented a pitiable sight. The 
small holder was patched as quickly as possible, and 
the supply of gas was commenced in nine days. 


EXPpLosion AT BRADFORD 


The gas works at Bradford are situated near the 
Low Moor Chemical Company, Limited. The gas 
works and the Chemical Company are owned by the 
Bradford Corporation. The Chemical Company is sit- 
uated near the side of a triangle formed by a junction 
and a loop line connecting two lines of the Lanca- 
shire & Yorkshire Railway Company. On the other 
side of this triangle and close by the railway are the 
gas works. The works consist of a retort house con- 
taining 156 retorts, with exhausters and the usual puri- 
fying plant and two gas holders—a single lift, 100 ft. 
diameter, of 180,000 cu. ft. capacity, and a three-lift, 
80 ft. diameter, holding 270,000 cu. ft. 

At 2.25 p. m. on Monday, 21st August, 1916, a ter- 
rific explosion occurred at the chemical works, and ex- 
plosions continued at intervals until nearly 6 p. m., and 
numbered twenty-two in all. The most unfortunate 
result was that thirty-eight persons were killed and 
many injured—six of the former and twelve of the 
latter firemen. ‘The first explosion, though not 
the most violent, had the most disastrous effect of any 
on the gas works. Both holders were well filled at the 



























PATCHING A HOLDER AT GORLESTON 


time. The manager of the works was walking towards 
the holders when the first explosion occurred, and he 
was thrown to the ground. On recovering his feet, a 
very few seconds afterwards, both holders were 
grounded. The three-lift holder had its crown torn 
open outwards, the bottom curb of the inner lift was 
damaged, the side sheets of the middle lift were torn 
and buckled, and those of the outer lift were badly 
buckled and torn. The roof trussing was seriously dis- 
placed and damaged, and most of the vertical channel 
stays were buckled. The holder is situated about 275 
yards from the scene of the explosion. The single-lift 
holder crown was torn, but not so badly as the other 
one. The side sheets, especially on the side nearer to 
the chemical works, were torn and buckled very badly, 
and the roof trussing was very seriously dama In 
both holders the guide-framing was not injured; but it 
was necessary to plumb and adjust it. 

The various buildings on the works were all more or 
less damaged—slates were displaced on every roof, 
scarcely a window or skylight was left whole (these 
were all blown outwards), the smith’s shop and boiler 
house (which were situated nearest the chemical 
works) were badly shaken, and the boiler flue also. 
The roof trussing of the coal sheds and retort house 
was damaged seriously—many king bolts and purlins 
being broken; the purifier house roof was lifted, the 
walls displaced in several parts, two principal rafters 
broken, and about 40 ft. of the ventilator with louvre 
boards blown away; and the offices and two dwelling- 
houses attached, with the furniture they contained, 
were very seriously damaged. Much of this damage 
to the buildings was caused by flying fragments, many 
of them very large, of the chemical works and plant. 
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Bricks were all over the gas works, and large pieces of 
castings weighing up to 1 cwt., wrought-iron piping 
(one 26 ft. length of 3-in. pipe was found), and torn 
portions of steel stanchions of great strength were dis- 
tributed all over the works; and most of them were red 
hot when they dropped. Fortunately, only two of the 
gas department’s men were injured, and these not seri- 
ously. 

The district governors, of course, immediately 
grounded when the holders fell. The outlet valves were 
closed later in the evening, and valves on the distribu- 
tion System (connecting the Low Moor district with 
Bradford) opened—so that those consumers remain- 
ing at home—and they were few—should not be deprived 
of a gas supply. Early next morning a number of in- 
spectors were sent round to visit the whole of the unoc- 
cupied houses in the area covered by the explosion 
(these were many) and shut off the gas at the service 
taps, so as to avoid any possible leakage through dam- 
aged fittings, etc. 

Seme ridiculous reports of the explosion were cur- 
rent and some found their way into the daily press. One 
was to the effect that a gas holder explosion was the 
cause of the fire at the chemical works: whereas the 
fact was that the fire at the chemical works started ten 
minutes before the holders collapsed. The gas in the 
large holder did not fire at all; that in the smaller one 
was ignited by flying fragments from the chemical 
works after it had grounded. The holes in its crown 
were comparatively small, and the only signs of burnt 
paint seen were on the lower portion of one column, 
and close by the torn plates on the crown. The large 
holder crown sheets were torn outwards, and all the 
windows in the district were blown outwards, as glass 
could be seen opposite every window strewn right away 
into the middle of the road. These facts indicate that 
the damage was not caused directly by the explosions, 
but by the reaction or rebound afterwards, and the 
rareficatior of the air the eruption created. 





The builders of the larger holder were immediately 
communicated with, and the repair of the two holders 
put in hand at once; while syphons and pumps were 
got to work emptying the holder tanks. Owing largely 
to the delay in obtaining steel, the three-lift holder was 
not ready for use until the end of November, and on 
the 27th of November, 1916, gas making was resumed 
The repairs of the smaller holder were not completed 
until May 17, 1917 


SILVERTOWN Exptosion AFFECTING SouTH METROPOLI- 
TAN Gas ComPANY Works AT GREENWICH 


An explosion of a TNT works at Silvertown, 1% 
miles distant from the works of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company at Greenwich, caused the complete wreck- 
ing of the company’s No. 2 gas holder and other holders 
to he badly damaged; the shock experienced at the 
works was terrific. The No. 2 gas holder was built in 
1891 and had a working capacity of 12 million cu. ft. 
The explosion occurred at about 6.52 p. m., on Friday, 
January 19, 1917. Large numbers of slates were torn 
from the roofs, windows in all directions were broken, 
and the works generally severely shaken. The following 
is a first-hand description of the effect the explosion had 
upon the works and upon those present at the time: 

“At the offices of the works, which are close to the 
river side,and some 700 yards away from No. 2 gas hold- 
er—the report was terrific—the floor appeared to heave, 
the building rocked. This was followed by a blinding 
glare, seen through the venetian blinds, and lasting a 
very few seconds, during which it seemed to be as light 
as day outside. Then the glare ceased, and the north- 
eastern sky was suffused with the glow of a tremendous 
fire. The source of the shock and the report was at once 
apparent. Those in charge immediately rushed to see 
whether damage had been done to the carbonizing plant 
— more especially on the vacuum side of the exhausters. 

(Continued on page £58.) 





WHAT WAS LEFT OF THE 12,000,000 HOLDFR AT GREENWICH 
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The Hundred and Eleventh Volume 


With this issue the AmeEricAN GAS ENGINEERING 
JourNnai completes its hundred and tenth volume and 
its sixtieth year of existence. 

Begun in 2 period of uncertainty after the Armistice 
the editorial contents of the volume now finishing reflects 
to a large degree the gas field’s gradual settling to a 
normal degree of confidence in the future and the shed- 
ding of its fears as to launching anything an uncertain 
future might influence either towards success or failure. 

Few could be found last January who would hazard 
a prophecy as to what that future might represent. Few 
had the temerity to advise any line of action. All seemed 
to be waiting—for what they did not know. 

Surrounding conditions have not altered. They are 
pretty much now what they were then. But the atmos- 
phere in the gas industry is different. 


Where there was inaction—hesitancy—we now see 
definite programs either forming or being carried out. 
There is a spirit of aggressiveness in the air. People 
are giving voice to opinions not in timerous whispers, but 
in firm tones and with confidence. We are getting back 
to normal, if not in conditions, at least in our mental 
perspective. 

The Tundred and Tenth Volume began as a disap- 
pcintment. Various numbers went out to our subscrib- 
ers that did not in our opinion carry the confidence and 
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the helpfulness we would have liked them to carry. 

Practically the whole task of “finding” the editorial 
contents fell back upon the JourNat’s editorial staff. 
Normally a goodly proportion of them are sent in by the 
working gas man. 

But as the weeks moved by the people of the gas field 
seemed to be getting their bearings back, to realize after 
all that the world is round, that it moves, that the air we 
breathe is practically the same air as we always have 
breathed-—that in short, things are pretty much the same 
as they always have been, the only differences being for 
the better. If there was reason for hope and optimism 
four years ago, there is even more reason for hope and 
optimism to-day. 

It became possible shortly to make of the editorial 
contents approximately what in our opinion they should 
be—that means the bulk of material being from the 
pens of the men who are actually doing the work that 
marks the progress of the gas field. The ability to do 
this has become especially pronounced as the volume 
closes. 

There is ample reason to believe that the AMEKICAN 
Gas ENGINEERING JouRNAL in its Hundred and Eleventh 
volume can resume progress in getting more intimately 
in touck with the actual needs of its readers in the way 
of information and can circulate amongst them the kind 
of help that the man who has wrestled with a particular 
problem can supply the man who is just now facing it. 

To do so successfully it must have the co-operation of 
its readers, but unless the history of the past counts for 
nothing this can be taken as assurred. 





Nominations for American Gas Association 

The Nominating Committee of the American Gas As- 
sociation, we believe, has made a wise selection in its 
nominations for next year’s officers. 

Renominating George B. Cortelyou as president is an 
essentially logical step, though we agree with the com- 
mittee that succession to offices should not be established 
as a precedent in the association. 

Our viewpoint in this matter is based on consideration 
to the officer rather than consideration of the interests 
of the association. 

Being president of the American Gas Association 
should not be merely an empty title. With the present 
incumbent it has not been. 

Mr. Cortelyou has made it a real task, and, in so do- 
ing, since it had of necessity to be a task additional to 
his duties as president of the country’s biggest gas com- 
pany, it must be an arduous task and one that, his sense 
of responsibility satisfied, he would gladly relinquish. 

But there was delay in selecting a secretary-manager. 
This delay was justified in the importance of the office 
and in the excellence of the selection eventually made. 

When that secretary-manager has thoroughly gotten 
his bearing, changes in the presidency will not be of con- 





siderable import. Under existing circumstances it 
would be almost akin to an imposition to add to the dif- 
ficulties of a secretary-manager but a few months in 
office a new president, however able, who would also 
have first to familiarize himself with the job and the 
Association’s needs and possibilities. 
With Mr. Cortelyou still at hand and the ability to 
pick up readily at the point he left off, rather than the 
need of first going back to study up what is now history, 
the secretary-manager’s task is to a degree facilitated. 
rogress under these circumstances can be continuous. 
There need be no interruption. 

We do not look upon Mr. Cortelyou’s renominatio: 
nor would we look upon his re-election as a recognition 
or reward for what he has done. This would be akin to 
the kind of reward represented in a lady’s clouting Sir 
Walter Raleigh over the head with her parasol as he 
stooped to pick up her handkerchief. 

We look upon it rather a case of necessity wherein 
the gas industry, contrary to its own sense of justice 
is compelled to ask a member who has already made 
considerable sacrifices in its behalf and who might |! 
justified in feeling he has already done enough, to do 
still more. 

One term as president of the American Gas Associa- 
tion is about as much as the industry has a right to ask 
of anyone of its members. 

When it is wholly organized and running in full swing, 
it is therefore all that it should ask any member to under- 
take. 





Should We Charge for Service ? 


C. A. Nash, in a paper printed elsewhere in this issue, 
advocates charging the consumer for service. 

As conditions now exist, Mr. Nash’s arguments can- 
not be but to a degree convincing. 

The American Gas ENGINEFRING JOURNAL, however, 
does not believe the best good to the gas industry cat 
come from discontinuing free service, but rather from 
amplifying it. 

Mr. Nash speaks truly when he asserts gas companies 
in general can no longer afford to give service free. 

This is a fact. Gas rates as they stand do not in many 
cases even meet the costs of straight manufacture and 
distribution. New rates that may be set should include 
a liberal allowance for service. 

He speaks with equal pointedness when he states that | 
_many who pay for gas are paying for something they 
never get, because they never call for it, when they pay 
for service. 

This is due to the fact that a goodly proportion of gas 
consumers do not even know there is such a thing. 
When they have trouble on their hands they either seek 
to remedy it themselves or call in a plumber. 

This merely represents a failure on the part of gas 
companies to educate their public as to what they offer. 
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It is one more of those cases that explain why an indus- 
try that is as close to actual philanthropy in its attitude 
towards its buyers as any industry we can think of, is 
mest frequently assailed as greedy and hard. It’s good, 
all right, wholesome and, as near as an industry can be, 
open hearted. But the only part of the body social ap- 
parently that is aware of the fact is practically confined 
to its own organizations or affiliations. 

The Amrrican Gas ENCINEFRING JouRNAL would 
have it assured that every gas consumer had a part of the 
service he is paying for by having the rendering of it at 
the inception of the gas company rather than at the call 
of the consumer. 

It would have service carried to him at regular inter- 
vals by the canvass or house-to-house method. 

To abolish service that is paid for in the lump in 
favor of service that is paid for by item would be in the 
nature of a mistake. It would be throwing too much 
responsibility and choice back upon the consumer. 

The gas company cannot afford to have defective or 
badly-adjusted appliances on its lines, even if the con 
sumer for the sake of saving expense may be willing to 
tolerate such. 

Of course it cannot render service long with the coin 
coming out of its own pockets. The consumer must pay. 
But the place to pay is in the rates. 





Would Charge Consumers for Com- 
plaint and Trouble Service 


C. A. Nash of the Opinion that Such Procedure Could Be Made 
Acceptable and that It Would Minimize Calls 
on Gas Company 

In the pericd immediately preceding, and during the 
forepart of the war, it was the general practice for the 
gas company to retain a force of men to perform for 
the consumers various services free of any charge. 
This condition is rapidly changing and rightly so, de- 
clared C. A. Nash, of the Peoples Light Company, of 
Davenport, in a paper presented before the Iowa Dis- 
tric: Gas Association convention. 

Tn the early days of the industry it was very common 
for a gas company to pipe an entire house, and in nu- 
merous instances furnish fixtures, lamps and even a 
stove free of charge, in order to secure the gas con- 
sumption. Later on this was found to be undesirable 
and was discontinued. 

Then the policy of charging for this equipment be 
came the rule. This change caused some comment 
among part of our consumers, who felt that the.other 
policy should be continued. However, we encountered 
very little real opposition as the big majority realized 
and agreed that it was necessary to make these charges, 
and at the present time there is scarcely a situation 
where the appliances and equipment are not merchan- 
dised in some manner or other. 


Imoustry Has RracHrp ANOTHER MILESTONE 


During the past few years the industry has reached 








another milestone and it will not be long until charging 
for service becomes the general practice. ; 

With the pinch of war times the need of some finan- 
cial relief appeared, but the uncertainty of how long 
it would continue kept the industry in general from 


secking relief through increased rates The companies 
felt they should bear their share of the burden and did 
so as Jong as they could. Later on, however, it became 
necessary that expenses be reduced to the minimum, 
for even those securing advances in their rates did not 
find themselves any too well off. 

This brought up the plan of charging the consumer 
for work on his premises, formerly done free. In very 
rare instances does this revenue cover the cost of main- 
taining the service department, but it materially reduces 
the amount that must be borne by the other depart- 
ments. The gas companies are surely entitled to this 
revenue for their whole existence is in “selling service.” 
The consumer does not see what he buys, but pays for 
the service rendered, not for several thousand cubic feet 
of gas, but for the cooking and lighting this gas enables 
him to do. He also should pay for the upkeep. Who- 
ever heard of anyone calling on an oil company to come 
and repzir their auto free, because they purchased their 
gasoline there? 


Most Consumers WiLttnc To Pay A REASONABLE 
CHARGE 


Mast of the consumers are willing to pay a reasonable 
charge and think the company is justified in asking it. 
The others should be asked to do the same thing. These 
charges, however, arrived at, should in most cases, be 
collected on the premises. In fact, excepting for the 
instances where the trouble affects the gas supply, the 
C. ©. D. should be insisted upon. It costs considerable 
to handle this number of accounts on the books and if 
collection is not made at the time, it is generally slow, 
as the amount involved is so small. ‘This will almost, if 
net entirely, offset the benefits derived from the entire 
scheme. 

The installing of the system requires a large amount 
of close observation to iron out the kinks, smooth over 
the objections and see that everyone is being treated 
the same, and fairly. If this is not carefully done, one 
is apt to find themselves in quite a mix-up. The 
customer is paying increased amounts for everything 
he buys and has been taught for years to expect the 
service we are now charging him for gratis. He feels 
that he is heing imposed upon, but if it is carefully ex- 
plained, there are few who will not coincide with our 
views and pay cheerfully. 


PossiBLE PITFALLS 


There are a few pitfalls that will spoil all the berie- 
ficial results if not avoided. If the charges are too high 
or the installing of the system is not carefully and con- 
scientiously done, the consumers are not going to call 
for attention. This will result in two conditions. 

One, that the appliances in use will not receive the 
care they had in the past and after a period of time, we 
will find that a large part of them are in poor condition. 
This will either cause us to repair them all at once 
and necessitate a temporarily large force of men, some 
of whom do not know anything about gas appliances or 
how to handle the consumer. Or have a number of our 
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customers receiving poor service from their appliances, 
hence they will be dissatisfied and they will hold the 
company to blame for their condition. 

The other is that the calls will be insufficient in num- 
ber to keep a full force employed in the shop and should 
a sudden cold day or other emergency appear, the shop 
will be sadly crippled and be unable to care for the 
calls. Further, when the busier periods arrive, we will 
have but few men who know gas appliances, or any- 
thing, in fact, about that end of our business. 


EssenvtaL THAT CONSUMER BE GIVEN A HicH GRADE 
Jos 


The better way is to have the calls coming in as 
previously and having the customers satisfied and will- 
ing to pay for the charges. However, when we charge 
a customer for a service which he has always had free, 
it is absolutely essential that he secure a high grade, 
thorough job, so that he will feel he has received his 
meney’s worth. 

The benefits derived from this system are several. and 
_ contain many desirable features. 1—The calls received 
for adjustments, regulation and cleaning are going to be 
bona fide calls where the condition warrants our atten- 
tion. 2--Ordinary adjustments and cleaning applying 
more to the top burners of the range, are going to be 
done by the consumer, and rightly so. 3—The calls 
for imaginary troubles will cease after the first call 
where a charge is based. 4—Undesirable conditions 
existing in piping, etc., will be corrected after a few 
charges. 5—The cost of maintaining a suitable shop 
will not be such a burden to carry. In addition to these, 
by effecting collection at the time the work is done, it 
will teach the customer not to ask for help unless 
needed and keep the many small accounts off of the 
bocks. It further has a psychological effect to the end 
that the consumer ‘does not feel that the company is get- 
ing so much for the gas it can afford to do all this work 
free. 

Services charges are fully justified by any fair- 
minded person, if they are carefully explained. The 
gas companies are “selling service” exclusively and 
should “sell their product” not give it away. If I 
were to come into your office with a nice nickel-plated 
telephone and ask that I may be permitted to install it 
there, giving a connection to every building in the city, 
you will ask, how much? and I'll tell you “nothing” this 
is entirely free; but, should you wish a connection at 
any time, you could not expect me to maintain an ex- 
change free and that you must go up to the exchange 
building and plug it in yourself.” You would undoubt- 
edly tell me to take the phone away, that you don’t 
want it around. But you will still retain the one you 
have and pay for it. You pay for “service” and that 
only. 

To sum up: Is it desirable to charge consumers for 
complaint and trouble services which formerly were 
done free? If so; to what extent should this policy be 
employed? Should we charge for leaks, freeze ups, 
adjustment, regulation or cleaning of appliances? In 
fact for all of our service calls, or should we charge 
for only part of these, and if so what part? Our 


customers pay for services and should pay for all they. 


get. if only out of justification to those who, while pay- 
ing the same amount for the gas, rarely, if ever call 
for attention. 


Eight Million Cu. Ft. of Manufactured Gas Burned 
in a Few Seconds, Lighting Up All London 


(Continued from page 554.) 


The boiler attendants and engine drivers, however, said 
that all was well with their plant; but somebody said, 
‘No. 2 gasholder has gone up.’ It was evident, however, 
that a supply of gas was being maintained, for though 
some lights had been blown out, many were still burn- 
ing.” 

The damage sustained by buildings was found to be 
practically confined to windows and doors. The win- 
dows of the offices, engine rcoms, and shops were exten- 
sively smashed, window frames were dislodged. and one 
or two heavy doors blown off their hinges. The floor of 
the engineer’s office was thickly strewn with small pieces 
of plate glass from end to end-of a long narrow room, 
and a 4'% in. partition between it and the stores had 
been severely shaken. The roofs of buildings, apart 
from the stripping of slates, which was not extensive, 
escaped uninjured, also the retort house shafts. No. 7 
coal store, however, the nearest to the coal field, sustained 
some damage. Here the roof principals are carried on 
columns placed about 30 ft. apart on the coal store wall, 
and the spaces between them are filled in with corrugated 
sheeting, having a timber stiffener 6 in. by 4 in. by 16 in. 
in the middle of each bay. Eleven. of these, of a total 
of fourteen, were broken. 


The No. 2 gas holder at the time contained 8,000,000 
cu. ft., and at the moment of the shock, was probably 
in the very best position to resist any unusual or special 
strain, such as a gale of wind or drifting snow, provision 
for which had been foreseen and duly provided against. 
The holder, however, had not been built to stand up 
against the shock of an explosion of a large quantity 
of TNT occurring at a distance of 1% miles as the 
crow flies. 

It would appear to be clear that the holder was 
wrecked either by the pressure produced in the atmos- 
phere by the explosion or by the vacuum immediately 
succeeding it. That a tremendous shock resulted from 
the explosion is shown by the fact that windows and 
doors were blown outwards or inwards many miles from 
the scene of the explosion; and at the Old Kent Road 
works, which is four miles distant as the crow flies, a 
holder of a capacity of 5% million cu. ft. was seen to 
rise and fall from 1 ft. to 3 ft., according to eyewit- 
nesses. The extent of this disturbance is borne out by 
the chart registering the district pressure, which oscillated 
betweer. 46 tenths and 55 tenths, settling down to its 
normal pressure of 50 tenths in the space of from five 
to eight minutes, so far as can be ascertained by the 
stzte of the chart. It may be mentioned that the blind- 
ing glare which was observed throughout the whole of 
London at 6.52 p. m., on that January evening, the light- 
ness of which has been compared to the brightness of a 
summer's day, was undoubtedly due to the burning in a 
few seconds of 8,000,000 cu. ft. of gas contained in this 
holder. The extent of the damage and the work in- 
volved in repair may be better pictured from the fact 
that although the explosion occurred nearly 2% years 
ago, the holder is even yet not ready for use. 

In this instance what might have been an ugly state 
of affairs was avoided by the presence of mind of the 
vaiveman on duty at the time, who, although he was 
directly beneath a burning stream of 8,000,000 cu. ft. 
of gas, did the right thing at the right moment, for which 
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he was subsequently awarded the medal of the Order 
of the British Empire. 

Mr. Townsend closed his address with pointing out 
that the foregoing particulars prove conclusively how 
safe gas works really are. He said numerous gas holders 
have been destroyed by enemy shells, by bombs from 
hostile aircraft, and by explosions at adjacent munition 
works; but in every case the gas contained in them 
either escaped harmlessly into the air or quietly burned 
itself out. In the case of the Silvertown disaster, no 
less than 8,000,000 cu. ft. were fired, and London lit up 
by the blaze; but there was no explosion or damage 
done except to the gas holder itself. This should surely 
remove the long-existing prejudice of the public and 
show them how groundless their apprehensions are. 

Another lesson to be learned from the foregoing narra- 
tive was the utter futility of the idea, so prevalent among 
the military authorities and chief constables of the coun- 
try, that gas could be shut off altogether at the gas 
works ; for it is on record that people were still burning 
the gas stored in the mains in the high parts of Hartle- 
pool sixty hours after all the gas holders had been de- 
stroved by enemy shells and the gas hurned which they 
contained. Ample evidence is afforded of the correct- 
ness of the gas managers’ view, so universally held, that 
the safest plan was to keep the mains charged with gas 
at the lowest pressure necessary for that purpose; and 
the fact that in not a single instance where gas mains so 
charged were destroyed by shells or bombs did any ex- 
plosion occur or was damage done to surrounding prop- 
erty, this should reassure the public mind, and prove that 
the distributing mains in the district are as safe as the 
gas holders at the works. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact of all is that Lon- 
don, which was the principal object of attack, and which 
“enjoyed” no less than sixty-three visits from Zeppelins 
and aeroplanes, sustained only what can be called trifling 
damage so far as its gas works were concerned. This is 
all the more remarkable when it is remembered that gas 
works in London are comparatively thickly scattered, 
there being no less than eighteen in the inner metropoli- 
tan area alone. London, in fact, has chiefly a tale of 
broken mains, both large and small, and anxious waits 
for the breakdown gangs stationed at various depots with 
motors fitted with all manner of necessities. 


Though in all these instances the damage to works. 


and plant was considerable, there will always remain the 
consolation that the loss of life was exceptionally small 
in comparison with the damage, and there can be noth- 
ing but pride for those who wrestled with the battered 
plant for many hours at a stretch in order to maintain the 
supply of gas. In the case of Hartlepool, efforts almost 
superhuman must have been demanded, and it will stand 
to the lasting credit of the staff of this undertaking that, 
with practically all the gas holders put out of action and 
the whole place littered with debris, they managed to 
re-establish the supply less than sixty hours after the 
bombardmert occurred. 

Tt is well that Mr. Townsend has so admirably put on 
record for all time the trial and responsibilities of the 
gas works staff as a whole during this dismal period, for 
our memories for such things are short-lived, and those 
officials whose activities lie in more remote parts will 
at Jeast be able to feel grateful that they were preserved 
from one of the most harassing features of the war. 








A. J. Deischer Reports “Criminal Waste” of 
Gas in State of Texas 


A report of the committee of the American Natural 
Gas Association signed by A. J. Deischer, chairman 
of the committee, a natural gas man of wide experi- 
ence and great ability, in the recent convention at 
Cleveland on conservation of natural gas has the fol- 
lowing on the Texas situation: 

“In the State of Texas perhaps the most criminal 
waste going on in the country to-day is occurring. 
These wells should have rock pressure in excess of 
1,000 ib., and it is estimated by men fully conversant 
with the situation and well qualified to pass judgment 
upon the extent of the wastage that fully 2,000,000,- 
000 cu. ft. are being blown to the air daily in central 
Texas districts. The sad part is that this is the be- 
ginning of the development in that territory, and un- 
less, owing to the great cost of drilling with standard 
tools, rotary drilling is applied, we can look for as 
shameful a waste as occurred in the Cushing field and 
elsewhere in the early days of the gas development 
in the United States.” 

Other features of the natural gas situation were 
reported on in part as follows: 

“In the older States where natural gas has been 
produced for many years, and where the rock pres- 
sure has declined and both the natural gas men and 
the consumers have felt the hardships of shortage of 
supply, the greatest accomplishment of effective con- 
servation is had. In the older States where the two 
stage compressors are installed, and a tendency in- 
augurated to gather and market the gas from the 
casing-head plants, least waste has taken place. This 
embodies the Appalachian fields generally. In the 
mid-continent district, where pressure has not de- 
clined to such great degree, and where large gas 
wells are still brought in and new fields being dis- 
covered, effective conservation has been accomplished 
in most of the States through legislation in ample 
time to save much of the natural gas for the benefit 
of the people, although it is a question whether 50 
per cent of the gas originally in these fields will ever 
be available, due to great losses of the past. Okla- 
homa’s conservation law has been very effective, very 
practical and well enforced, being supported finan- 
cially by the State, and having an active and effi- 
cient organization under the direction of the Corpo- 
rat‘on Commission. Louisiana has under its recent 
regulations practically embodied the main features of 
the Oklahoma law, but Louisiana unfortunately is not 
so well regulated as Oklahoma, due to the apparent 
lack of financial support and proper organization in 
the field to inspect wells and require proper precau- 
tions to be taken in ample time to prevent the large 
wells at high pressure breaking loose and blowing 
beyond control at the time of drilling them in. They 
require permission to be granted by the State au- 
thorities before a well can be drilled, deepened or 
plugged, and if they could secure ample organiza- 
tion in the field to follow up their supervision this 
State would have very effective conservation. 

“In the State of Kansas there is not much gas 
being wasted at the wells by blowing. They have 
felt the inconvenience of gas shortage, and the op- 
erators appear to have a higher regard and co-operate 
toward conservation. Although these fields are very 
closely drilled, and must decline rapidly, no great 
wastage is occurring.” 
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Find the Means to Sell Water 
Heaters in a City Where 
Great Volume. of Hot 
Water Is Included in 
the Rent 


New York City has never been 
as fruitful a field for gas water heater 
sales in proportion to its population 
as have other territories of lesser 
size and degree of congestion. For 
New York is pretty much a city of 
apartment dwellers and is hecom- 
ing more so. ° 

The almust general ru'e is for the 
landlord not only to supply space, but 
heat and hot and c:!-1 water as well. 

Yet the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York has never ceased 
plugging on the water heater end. 
‘This summer it even went in for ad- 
vertising water heaters in a consid- 
erable scale. The copy shown in 
the acconipanying ihustrations was 
run extensively in the daily uews- 
papers frum June 5 to 1%. 

The advertisements were exceed- 
ingly productive in results. There 
was a fur lerger sale of gus water 
heaters in June, 1919, than for the 
same month in any previous year. 


Gas Sales Association of New 
England Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Gas 
Sales Association of New England 
was held on May 9 at the Boston 
City Club. William Gould, gov- 
ernor, spoke at length of the ex- 
tremely trying period through which 
the organization had passed, and 
commented favorably on the survival 
of interest as compared with the dis- 
heartened functioning of many other 
older and more firmly established 
gas industry organizations. 

“Co-operation between manufac- 
turer and gas company men is abso- 
lutely essential,” said Mr. Gould. 
“This has been the idea back of this 
association from the start. Such co- 
operation must be on a fifty-fifty 
basis. No appliance man should ex- 
pect 100 per cent of the co-operation 








OF ALL TYPES OF 


Gas Water Heaters 


WITH A 


10% Discount on All Purchases 


BEGINING NEXT MONDAY AND CONTINUING DURING THAT WEEK, 
WE WILL OFFER THIS WONDERFUL INDUCEMENT TO THOSE 
DETERMINED TO HAVE AN EVER-READY AND UNFAILING SUPPLY OF 
HOT WATER. WHETHER YOU BUY FCR CASH OR ON OUR INSTAL- 
MENT PLAN, THE 10 PER CENT. DISCOUNT WILL BE ALLOWED. 
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the shortage of the supply of hot water. 
impossible. 


water is needed, and that is—everywhere. 


No. 157 Hester Street 
No. 150 East 15th Sereet 
No, 142 East 15th Sereet 





Many Landlords and Tenants are sorely tried at this season of the year on account of 


A Gas Water Heater makes such complaints 
We have Gas Water Heaters. for use in 


Homes, Factories, Laundries, Hotels, Stores 
Restaurants, or by Druggists and Confectioners 


In other words, there's a Gas Water Heater that will provide hot water wherever hot 


WILL BE ON DISPLAY IN THESE GAS OFFICES 


Nos. 212-218 West 57th Street 
No. 1909 Amsterdam Avenue 
No. 32 West 125th Sereet 
No. 20 Webster Avenue, Long Island City 


Consolidated Gas Company of New York 


GEO. B. CORTELYOU, President 


No. 2084 Third Avenue 
No. 529 Courtlandt Avenue 
No. 1815 Webster Avenue 








to come from the gas company man, 
and the gas company man who ex- 
pects 100 per cent of the co-opera- 
tion to come from the appliance man 
is sadly in need of disillusionment.” 

The governor suggested a new 
plan of operation which the board of 


directors had considered favorably. 
The plan is as follows: Whereas in 
the past the annual dues have been 
$10 per year and members have paid 
$1.50 each for each dinner they at- 
tended, it is now suggested that the 
dues remain as before, $10 a year, 
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and that the expense of dinners at 
six regular meetings be borne by the 
treasury. The object of this is to 
penalize members for non-attend- 
ance. Their dinners will be paid for 
and it is their loss if they are not 
there to eat them. This plan has 
been tried successfully in a number 
of similar organizations and has 
tended to increase materially the per- 
centage of attendance. Guests’ din- 
ners will be charged at the regular 
rate. The members bringing guests 
will pay for their guests’ meals. 

After discussions by H. A. Norton, 
H. J. Pettingill, A. A. Higgins, W. T. 
Pease, Fred L. Carter and J. H. 
McPherson, Mr. Pettingill moved 
that the plan be adopted and»put into 
execution beginning with the first 
meeting of the season 1919-1920. 
The motion was seconded and adopt- 
ed by unanimous vote. 

W. T. Pease, the treasurer, then 
submitted the following annual re- 


nominate officers for the ensuing 
year makes the following report: 

“In the past two: years, during the 
war period, there has been little or 
no activity in gas associations, and 
benefits to be derived-from such an 
organization by its members have 
been in proportion less than former- 
ly. The war is over, we hope, and 
we are now going through a recon- 
struction period. Those of you who 
attended the special meeting of the 
American Gas Association in New 
York in March must have been im- 
pressed with the changed condition 
of affairs in the country, and par- 
ticularly in our business, and the 
great need for teamwork and to 
carry on our work. 

“It must have been gratifying to 
the manufacturers of appliances, 
those in charge of the selling of these 
appliances, and the new-business men 
of the gas companies to note the wel- 
come extended to us by the other 








port: sections of the association. No or- 
Balance carried forward from 1917-1918..................ccccee cee ceeee $70.47 
Received dues from thirty-eight members—$10 each ..................... 380.00 
ene 1ORG- SOP Ge MOORS. 25s eis os Mea renee sc nec acne eves odeds 1.53 
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F. A. Woodhead, chairman of the 
auditing committee, reported that his 
committee had examined the treas- 
urer’s reports and found an approved 
and receipted bill for each and every 
disbursement and a full accounting 
of all moneys received. The bank 
balance reported by the International 
Trust Company to the association’s 
credit agreed with the balance shown 
on the treasurer’s books. 

On motion of F. L. Carter, the re- 
ports of W. T. Pease, treasurer, and 
of the auditing committee were ac- 
cepted and placed on file. The mo- 
tion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 

The nominating committee, H. A. 
Norton, chairman, submitted the fol- 
lowing majority report: 

‘Your committee appointed to 





ganization, no matter how strong 
their officers may be, can succeed and 
produce results without teamwork 
and loyalty. Each branch of our 
business requires the co-operation of 
every other department. That rule 
applies to this association as well as 
to any corporation. From our view- 
point we believe that this association 
was started on the right lines, and 
that there was need of an association 
of this kind in New England. This 
cpinion is probably not held by all 
of the managers of the New Eng- 
land gas companies, but we believe 
that the majority of them approve of 
the work that this association is try- 
ing to do. It is therefore the duty 


of every member to impress upon the 
gas managers of New England what 
this organization stands for and what 








good work it is doing in increasing 
the sales of gas. Under these con- 
ditions your committee is strongly 
of the opinion that there is a future 
for this organization. We get what 
we give in this world, and what we 
get for nothing amounts to mighty 
little. 

“The above remarks may be out of 
place, for a large majority of the 
members have loyally supported this 
association. The committee found 
that your board of governors were 
anxious to be relieved of their duties 
and to have a new board take up the 
work for the coming year. It was 
the opinion of the majority of the 
nominating committee, considering 
the crisis that we went through the 
past two years and the reconstruc- 
tion period just ahead of us, that we 
should re-enlist your present board 
to carry on for one year more. The 
world war has demonstrated that it 
does not take long to cause destruc- 
tion, while we as engineers know that 
it takes some little time to properly 
construct. This association has the 
groundwork of a good construction 
organization, and to earry to comple- 
tion this work we ask the support of 
every member for the following gen- 
tlemen whom your committee has 
nominated as governors of this as- 
sociation for the ensuing year: 

“William Gould, governor; J. B. 
Anderson, M. E. Abbott, R. Buck- 
minster, W. T. Péase, William H. 
West and F. A. Woodhead, board of 
managers.” 

H. J. Pettingill, Jr., moved that 
the report be accepted. The motion 
was seconded and carried. 

R. Y. Conklin moved that nomina- 
tions be declared closed and that the 
secretary be instructed to cast one 
ballot for the governor and board of 
managers nominated by the majority 
report of the nominating committee. 
Mr. Carter seconded the motion, 
which was carried by unanimous 
vote. The secretary pro tem then 
cast one ballot as directed and de- 
clared William Gould re-elected gov- 
ernor and the following board of 
managers elected for another term: 
J. B. Anderson, M. E. Abbott, R. 
Buckminster, W. T. Pease, William 
H. West and F. A. Woodhead. 

William Gould, the re-elected gov- 
ernor, made a strong appeal for more 
actual co-operation on the part of 
the members of the association. He 
called for a promise by a show of 
hands that each man present would 
secure at least one new member dur- 
ing the coming season. 

“T appreciate,” he said, “the honor 
(Continued on page 565.) 
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Nominating Committee of 
Announces Its Recom- 
mendations for Officers 

and Directors 


Oscar H. Fogg, secretary-manager 
of the American Gas Association, an- 
nounces the nominations, recom- 
mended by the nominating commit- 
tee for officers and directors of the 
association for the ensuing year: 
President George B. Cortelyou ; vice- 
president, Rufus C. Dawes; treasur- 
er, William H. Barthold. For direc- 
tors to serve two years: J. B. 
Klumpp, A. B. Macbeth, Dana D. 
Barnum, H. A. Norton, C. L. Hol- 
iwman, Arthur Hewitt, R. B. Brown, 
and Howard Bruce. 


President of Indiana Board 
of Public Utilities Acclaims 
Gas Lights for City 
Streets 


George Lemaux, president of the 
Indianapolis Board of Public Works, 
has just come to the defense of gas 
lights in city streets. A delegation of 
citizens who lived in Morton Place 
in Indianapolis, called on the board 
to change an order for gas lights to 
electric lights, following a mass meet- 
ing of citizens, which adopted resolu- 
tions against the gas lights to send to 
officials of the city administration. 
Speakers at the mass meeting had 
objected to the installation of gas 
lights on the ground that the iron 
posts, necessary for the lights, made 
the streets unsightly. In a statement, 
which became public in Indiana, M: 
Lemaux declared that the board o 
safety had approved gas lights for 
Morton Place because they meant a 
considerable saving to the city, over 
other types of street lighting and also 
“because of their greater efficiency in 
throwing a light in spots, which are 
heavily shaded.” The arc light. in 
heavily shaded parts of the streets 
only throws a light a short distance 
along the square, leaving much of the 


WILLIAM T. RASCH 


shaded area in almost total darkness, 
Mr. Lemaux contended. 


Akron, Ohio, Returns to Arti- 
ficial Gas 
Old Plant Put in Operation 

The artificial gas plant belonging 
to East Ohio Gas Company is being 
repaired and in a few months will be 
in shape to supply gas. Workmen 
are already laying pipes and in the 
near future gas fixtures will be in- 
stalled in the homes. Eventually ar- 
tificial gas might be supplied to the 
smaller surrounding towns, but for 
the present arrangements were not 
being made. for distribution outside 
of Akron. The price of the gas for 
domestic consumers will be $1.05 per 
1,000 ft. $1 per 1,000 net, with a serv- 
ice charge of 50 cents per month. 

The plant has not been operated 
for the past ten or twelve vears. At 
that time the large quantities of nat- 
ural gas made the plant useless. The 
diminishing supply of natural gas, 
however, has made it necessary to get 
the old plant back into shape to pro- 
duce gas. 


William T. Rasch Appointed 
Engineer of Utilization of 
New York Consolidated 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, on June 17, 1919, 
William T. Rasch was appointed en- 
gineer of utilization. Mr. Rasch is 
32 years old; he entered the service 
of the Consolidated Gas Company 
in 1906, in the department of mains 
and services. In 190s he became as- 
sistant to the engineer of that depart- 
ment ,and later, as field engineer, su- 
pervised the laying of several large 
gas mains. Completing this work he 
was selected to make special invesu- 
gations for the company in new proc- 
esses of manufacture and the calcu- 
lations of reproduction values. In 
1913 he became assistant engineer of 
utilization, and when Colonel Oscar 
H. Fogg, then engineer of utilization 
and recently appointed secretary- 
manager of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, entered the military service 
in 1917, Mr. Rasch was placed in full 
charge of the department. 


Sale of Southern Illinois Light 
& Power Expected 


A semi-official report comes from 
Chicago that negotiations are in 
progress for the sale of the Southern 
Illinois Light & Power Company, to 
a concern thought to be the North 
American Holding Company. The 
latter company is identified with the 
Studebaker corporation. The South- 
ern Illinois Light & Power Company 
includes the Frey interests, which 
have long been prominently identi- 
fied with public utilities in the Chi- 
cago district. The transaction will 
involve hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and is expected to be con- 
summated before the first of July. 


THe SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) Gas 
Licut Company has bought a large 
tract of land, with buildings, in East 
Springfield. The papers were passed 
in the registry of deeds. 
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Fairmont, Minn., Asks Bids on 
Gas Plant 

Fairmont, Minn., can install a gas 
plant at a cost less than $100,000 and 
sell gas at around $1.75 a 1,000, ac- 
cording to D. C. Tenney, vice-presi- 
dent. of the American Gas Construc- 
tion Company, Newton, Iowa, who 
inspected the city for two days. This 
figure is lower than expected as Supt. 
Horne had predicted that a plant 
might cost $125,000. It was recalled 
that when it was sought to put in a 
gas works four years ago the cost 
was estimated at $85,000. Mr. Ten- 
ney’s company has built a score of 
plants in the Northwest. Hevstated 
that Fairmont would need about nine 
miles of mains to reach her consum- 
ers.. The construction expert took 
home plats of the city and will sub- 
mit detailed figures at a later date. 





Ohio Cities Gas Goes into the 
Salt Business 


Ohio Cities Gas Company has com- 
pleted and placed in operation a mod- 
ern salt plant on the Kanawha & 
Michigan division of the New York 
Central lines, outside Charleston, 
W. Va. The present capacity of the 
plant is 1,000 barrels of common salt, 
25 tons of calcium chloride, and 500 
pounds of bromine, daily. The mar- 
ket price for these products is: $1.60 
a barrel for salt, 65 cents a pound for 
bromine, and $16 a ton for calcium 
chloride. The plant is on a tract of 
twenty-two acres owned by the com- 
pany, which is believed to cuntain an 
inexhaustible supply of brine, run- 
ning about 50 per cent water and 50 
per cent salt. The wells are drilled, 
the same as for oil, tc a depth of 
about 900 ft., where the brine is en- 
countered and forced to the surface 
by the introduction of air. 

In connection with the plant a bar- 
rel factory, capable of turning out 
1,000 finished barrels daily, has been 
erected with the most modern of 
automatic machinery. In addition 
the company makes its own drums 
fer packing calcium chloride and but 
sixty men are needed to operate the 
plant. The chief market for the com- 
pany’s salt, used mainly for stock 
purposes, pickling, packing and cur- 
ing meats, are the Southeastern and 
Southern States where a big demand 
prevails. An added factor is the lo- 
cation of the plant which has an ad- 
vantage of about four cents per hun- 
dred-weight in freight rates over its 
nearest competitor, located at Pome- 
roy, Ohio. 





Standard Gas Takes on Addi- 
tional 80,000 Acres Oil 
Leases 


H. M. Byllesby, president of the 
Standard Gas & Electric Company, 
has just announced the addition of 
80,000 acres of Texas oil leases for 
the Shaffer Oil & Refining Company. 
These leases, which have been under 
negotiations for some time, are in 
fields where recent wells have de- 
veloped large production. Active 
drilling preparations, Mr. Bylleshy 
says, are now in progress. Mr. 
Shaffer and his associates have had 
a force of field experts in Texas for 
months, but until now have not been 
in a position to disclose the fact that 
they intend to operate extensively in 
Texas. The Shaffer company al- 
ready had 10,000 acres of oil leases 
in Texas, so the 90,000 acres now 
held by the merged companies con- 
stitutes a considerable field of opera- 
tion. The new acquisition constitutes 
merely one of a series of expansion 
activities which the company expect 
to carry on, in addition to the large 
producing and refining activities 
which have been carried on by the 
Shaffer Company in Oklahoma and 
Kansas for many years. 


North Dakota Commission 
Orders $2.25 Rate in City 
of Bismarck 


The State Railroad Commission of 
North Dakota has issued an order 
by which the Bismarck Gas Com- 
pany, of which F. E. Ployhar is 
president, is permitted to increase 
its charge for gas by 50 cents a thou- 
sand over the present rate, which has 
heretofore been limited by a fran- 
chise. The new rate, held by the 
commission to be inadequate to meet 
financial requirements of the com- 
pany, will be net $2.25 a thousand 
for consumers of less than 10,000 ft., 
the rate graduating as consumption 
increases. The company asked the 
$2.25 rate, which was held by it to be 
the largest rate that could be charged 
and still retain business. The com- 
mission says the new rate will not 
give the company sufficient revenue 
to operate at a profit. 





Tue Boston Consotimpatrp Gas 
CoMPaANny reports its output for the 
month of May was 492,375,000 cu. 
ft., a decrease of 6 per cent compared 
with the corresponding month a year 
ago. 





Brownwood, Texas, Will 
Change from Artificial 
to Natural Gas 


The Texas Power & Light Com- 
pany has asked the city council of 
Brownwood, Tex., for a franchise 
permitting the company to distribute 
natural gas to Brownwood domestic 
and industrial consumers, amending 
the franchise under which the com- 
pany is now distributing manufac- 
tured gas. The rates asked in the 
franchise are left to the direction of 
the city council, provided they offer 
a “reasonable and fair return upon 
the investment” of the company. 


President Samuel Insull 
Gives Important Testi- 
mony for the Peo- 
ples Company 


Discusses Company’s Affairs and Op- 
eration from Every Angle 


The long grilling of the Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company of Chi- 
cago at the hands of the State Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission turned in 
the other direction this week with the 
appearance before the commission of 
Samuel Jnsull, chairman of the board 
of directors. In a detailed and direct 
analysis of the company’s situation, 
he stated that either the present rates 
must be raised, or the company go 
into the hands of a receiver within a 
year. Declaring it to be his belief as 
the result of long experience with 
public utilities that gas and electric 
companies should control the coal, 
fuel and oil they use, Mr. Insull de- 
scribed the plans now under way by 
the company for the construction of 
a new coal gas plant, calculated to 
produce cheap gas for the city. 

“There is only one solution of the 
whole gas problem,” said Mr. Insull. 
“The question will be answered only 
with the building up of plants where 
coal gas can be made instead of water 
gas. That would take between $12,- 
000,000 and $15,000,000. It would 
be impossible to raise that amount if 
the rates are reduced—in fact, it can’t 
be done at all unless the rates are in- 
creased. 

Mr. Insull stated that plans for the 
new plant are being drawn, that $1,- 
818,933 had already been spent in 
the preliminary work of construction, 
and that. $1,540,000 more were con- 
tracted for. In answers to questions 
by Timothy F. Mullen, chief counsel 
for the gas company, he stated that 
the company should have a working 
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capital of “at least $9,000,000.” Taxes 
for 1919. he declared, would be 
$300,000 in excess of the $857,000 
of the year previous, and a contin- 
gent reserve fund of $274,120, esti- 
mated by the company as necessary, 
was according to his judgment, en- 
tirely inadequate. 

In regard to the toluol plant which 
the company built last year at a cost 
of between $850,000 and $900,000, 
Mr. Insull declared that it had proved 
a good investment, and had made a 
large profit. “If we had waited for 
the government to finance it,” he said, 
“we would not have made that profit, 
which helped to enable us to cut down 
the price of gas. Also we wanted to 
build the plant ourselves for patriotic 
reasons.” 

In direct examination by attorneys 
for the gas company he told how, on 
March 20, the company had cancelled 
a contract fer coke at $£.50 a ton 
with the F. G. Hartwell Coal Com- 
pany, and had entered into snother 
with the Peabody Coal Company un- 
der which it paid $6 a ton. 

Despite the apparent increase of 
$3.50 a ton, Mr. Insull declared that 
because of the higher quality of gas- 
producing material furnished under 
the second contract, and because it in- 
sured regular deliveries of larger 
quantities, it was estimated hy com- 
pany engineers that by March, 1920, 
a saving of $300,000 would have been 
effected. 

“It was cheaper to buy expensive 
coke and get larger .uantities than 
to depend on the smuatfl, irregular de- 
liveries under the old arrangement,” 
he declared. “In fact, the lower 
priced contract showed a book loss 
of $55,000 when cancelled.” 


Mr. Insull described the circum- 
stances which led the company to 
organize the Manufacturers’ Coal & 
Coke Company to insure the supply 
of coke during the winter season. He 
declared that if the gas company had 
undertaken to get control of produc- 
ing corporations before that time, it 
would not have been financially em- 
barrassed. His statement on this 
point was voluntary. 

“Taking up the contracts with the 
Manufacturers’ company, is the 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company 
in control of its stock?” asked Attor- 
ney Mullen. 

“Tt is,” replied Chairman Insull. “I 
might state here that 1 believe gas 
and electric companies shuuld control 
the production of the oil, coal and 
fuel they use. That is the pojicy T 
have carried out in most of the utili- 
ties I am connected with. 


“Rut for the control of this pro- 
duction, the Commonwealth-Edison 
Company would be in the same de- 
plorable condition now as the Peuples 
company. I am glad to state this, 
because for vears this policy was crit- 
icized by the city council, which had, 
or thought it had, the power to regu- 
late our affairs. 

“T don't believe the gas company 
will be able to function satisfactorily 
until it owns the source of pioduc- 
tion. We had a great deal of trouble 
getting fuel during the winter of 
1917, and expected it during the win- 
ter of 1918.” 

Details of the formation of the 
Manufacturers’ Coal & Coke Com- 
pany showed that the Peabody Coal 
Company had carried about half of 
the financial burden of the operation 
and in return was hired to operate it 
on a percentage basis. Eventually, 
said Mr. Insull, a larger production 
would be obtained, which would help 
to create an asset which would event- 
ually accrue to the consumers. The 
profits of the present operating agree- 
ment would be reflected in dividends. 
The net earnings last year, on the 
whole production of the mines, 
amounted to $108,859. The selling 
price of the coke, said Chairman In- 
sull, was fixed by mutual agreement. 

The Manufacturers’ company, he 
declared, was the only coal concern in 
which the Peoples company had a 
direct interest. A purchase of about 
65,000 tons of coke from the By- 
Products Coke corporation was made 
on the advice of engineers to use 
Solvay coke instead of West Virginia 
coke, in order to get better gas. Ques- 
tioning whether the scheme was 
profitable, a contract was made for 
only three months’ supply. 

When asked what would be the 
financial condition of the company if 
it went back to the pre-war rates of 
70 cents per 1,000 cu. ft., Mr. Insull 
said: : 

“Tf the old rates went into ffect in 
August the Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company would not even be 
able to meet the interest on its bonds 
and mortgages. This is without tak- 
ing into consideration the labor mar- 
ket or the coal and coke market. La- 
bor is going upward, and the coal 
market, in my opinion, surely will 
stiffen. Nor have I included needed 
improvements, and ] am told by my 
engineers construction of a 10,000 ft. 
holder is necessary to make it safe to 
operate during the winter.” 

Here tabulations were introduced 
by the gas company’s attorneys show- 
ing a loss of $1,366,628 was sus- 


tained by the company in 1918, and 
$365,201 in 1917. A surplus for the 
first five months of the present year 
was given as $158,569. 

The public had absorbed $1,573,260 
of the company’s money during the 
last two years and five months, said 
Chairman Insull. He spiritedly de- 
fended the officers and employees of 
the company. Of the 160,000,000 
operations necessary to make out the 
statements monthly only three errors 
in every 10,000 are reported—a low 
percentage, he said. 

Mr. Insull spoke of the serious sit- 
uation existing in gas leakage from 
electrolysis. The electric lines of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 
and the gas pipes were placed too 
near the city’s water mains, he said, 
and leakage resulted. When asked by 
the city’s attorney, Donald E. Rich- 
berg, if some of the loss was not due 
to the electrical conduits of the com- 
pany also under Mr. Insull’s control, 
he answered: 

“The situation is grave, but it is 
not due to the cause stated. The 
Edison company is suffering nearly 
as much as the gas company. The 
inadequate provision for return 
cables of the surface and elevated 
lines is the source of the trouble. I 
served notice on the president of the 
South Side road that smmediate 
remedy would have to be sought. 
This will be asked for either in the 
courts or before this commission.” 

Mr. Insull had cut his salary of 
$50,000 in half to save the company 
expense, he declared. Besides his 
official position with the Peoples 
company, in which he holds about 
1,500 shares of stock, he is president 
of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, president of the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Chicago Elevated Railway Company, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Chicago, North Shore and Mil- 
waukee Railway Company, and ex- 
ecutive officer of the Illinois North- 
ern Utilities Company and of the 
Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany. 


Utica Company to Erect $12,- 
000 Addition 

The United Gas & Electric Com- 
pany has obtained a permit to re- 
mode] their building at an esti- 
mated cost of $12,000. The com- 
pany will build an addition to its 
present building 17 x 51 x 9% fe. 
on the west side of the same height 
as the present building. B.C. Bab- 
cock is the general contractor. 
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you do me in re-electing me for a 
third term, and I also appreciate, 
which many of you do not, the hard 
work that this honor implies. Many 
of you members have been content to 
sit back and ‘let George do it.’ I 
speak for myself, and I am sure that 
I am speaking for those members 
who have so earnestly assisted me 
these past years, when I say that we 
refuse to be ‘George’ any longer. It 
is up to every member to do his full 
share, and I shall take genuine pleas- 
ure in seeing that each member does 
his share and is not allowed to es- 
cape his responsibilities. This asso- 
ciation has grown and prospered, and 
is favorably known all over this coun- 
try among the gas fraternity. It can 
grow still more and have a still bet- 
ter name if you will all take hold and 
do your part. You have promised 
by a show of hands that you will 
each secure at least one new member 
this season. That is laudable; but 
your interest must not stop there. 
Take part in the discussions; make 
suggestions; be present at every 
meeting ; bring guests who should be 
interested in the work we are trying 
to do, and our organization will 
flourish as it has never flourished 
before.” (Applause.) 

Motion was then made, seconded 
and carried that the meeting adjourn. 


U. G. I. Gas Sales Increase 


According to a statement of the 
United Gas [Improvement Company, 
sales of gas in Philadelphia for the 
first five months of 191" increased 
more than 5 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period in 1914, and it is es- 
timated that sales this year will reach 
at least 13,000,000,000 cu. ft. Total 
consumption of gas in the city during 
1917 was 12,569,095,086 cu. ft. The 
directors of the company declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 2 per 
cent, payable July 15 to stock of rec- 
ord June 30. 


Brooklyn Union Subsidiaries 
Want Permission to Use 
Trust Fund for Im- 
provements 
The Newtown Gas Company, the 
Jamaica Gas Lighting Company and 
the Woodhaven Gas Light Company, 
all of the stock of each of which is 
owned by the Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, filed in the New York 
County Clerk’s office petitions for 
orders directing the banks, in which 
they have been depositing money rep- 
resenting the differences between 
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Gas Water Heaters” « 


PROVED TO BE SUCH AN ATTRACTIVE FEATURE TO THOSE WHO 
WANT HOT WATER, IN ANY QUANTITY, AT ANY TIME—DAY OR 
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ANOTHER OF THE CONSOLIDATED COMPANY’ 


S ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE HOT 


WATER HEATER PU BLICITY CAMPAIGN 


rates charged and the “85 cent gas 
rate charge” prescribed for them by 
the Public Service Commisison, to 
pay them the money pending the final 
decision by the courts as to the le- 
gality of the Commission’s order. 

In the case of the Newtown Gas 
Company there is $450,739.46 held in 
trust by the Bank of Long Island. 
The$450,729.46 represents 15percent 
of the money paid by the customers 
of the company since 1916, and de- 
posited in the bank by order of the 
court pending a determination of the 
company’s contest of the order re- 
quiring it to reduce its rates from $1 
to 85 cents. The company has been 


charging the $1 rate and depositing 
15 cents with the bank, so that it will 
be available for distribution among 
the customers if the courts finally 
hold that the 85 cent rate is legal. 
The company in asking for the use of 
the trust fund points out that it needs 
to improve its plant and that if it 
borrowed money from bankers it 
would have to pay 7% per cent inter- 
est. By using the trust fund it can 
secure money at the rate of 2% per 
cent, the interest paid by the bank. 
The company offers to give bonds of 
the Brooklyn Union and Newtown 
Gas Companies as security for the 
use of the fund. 
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Petition of Worcester 
Company Before Com- 


missioners 
Company Objects to Setting Aside $20,- 
000 to Make Up for Dividends Paid 
but Not Earned 


The State gas and electric light 
commissioners of Massachusetts have 
taken undergadvisement the petition 
of the Wofrtester Gas Light Com- 
pany for an abatement of the recent 
decree reduging the price of gas to 
$1.10 per 11000 cu. ft. from July 1 
after a hearing in the Common 
Council chamber. 

The company objects also to set- 
ting aside the sum of $20,000 from 
the earnings of the current year to 
add to the surplus to make up for 
dividends paid but not earned, ac- 
cording to the decree. 

The city does not object to the re- 
duction in price and the payment of 
the $20,000 being deferred until 
March 1, when the present contracts 
for fuel oil and other supplies expire, 
and it is hoped that new contracts 
will be made at more favorable 
prices. Francis H. Dewey appeared 
for the company and submitted fig- 
ures to show that the cost of pro- 
ducing is higher than when the de- 
cree was drawn and higher than a 
year ago, and also that the consump- 
tion of gas has diminished and the 
company is doing considerably less 
than its normal business. 


Ruling in the Wichita Natural 
Gas Case 


Temporary injunctions which were 
in effect against the Wichita Natural 
Gas Company in the United States 
District Court preventing the gas 
* company from raising rates on gas, 
were dismissed by Tudge John C. Pol- 
lock. These cases were brought by 
a number of Kansas towns to prevent 
the pipe line company from increas- 
ing its rates to the distributing com- 
panies and thereby increase rates to 
consumers. The complaining cities 
and the Wichita Natural Gas Com- 
pany will at the court’s suggestion 
now go before the Kansas Public 
Utilities Commisison in an effort to 
agree on a rate that is fair alike to 
the gas companies and the consumers. 
The Newton, Kan., Gas Distributing 
Company. now has pending before 
the Kansas Public Utilities Commis- 
sion a case asking for a ruling on 
what is a fair rate to consumers for 
natural gas in Kansas. Other cities 
will not go before the commission 
with their cases until the Newton 


case is decided. Judge Pollock’s rul- 
ing leaves the Kansas Public Utilities 
Commission withom power to fix 
rates or to enforce its orders in the 
gas controversy. Under the action 
of Judge Pollock, jurisdiction in the 
gas cases remains in the Federal 
Court. The State Commission may 
hold meetings, but neither. the cities 
nor the gas companies are compelled 
to abide by its rulings. Court review 
of the State Commission’s orders 
may be had by either the cities or the 
Public Utility. " 
——neneneieitile 


St. Joseph Gas Company 
Granted Extension of 
$1.30 Rate 


Notice has been received by L. V. 
Stigall, city counselor, that an ex- 
tension of time in which the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Gas Company may ex- 
act $1.30 per 1,000 cu. ft. for manu- 
factured gas, has been granted. The 
limit of the period in which the gas 
company must show cause for charg- 
ing $1.30 is made August 10. Under 
the original order of the commission, 
allowing an advance from the dollar 
rate and issued December 10, last, the 
company was given six months in 
which to show cause for the ad- 
vanced rate. 


Old Gas Houses in Boston 
Pulled Down 


The first building in New Eng- 
land to be actually pulled over by 
human force fell in the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company yards, North 
End, Boston. The building is one 
of the original tank houses erected 
nearly seventy years ago. Hun- 
dreds of residents of the North End 
who had been voicing their pro- 
tests against the gasometers were 
interested spectators, when, with 
immense clouds of flying dust and 
joud crashes, the old gas house was 
brought to earth. he destroyed 
structure is one of six brick build- 
ings torn down. Three double 
tackles were fastened to steel 
roof gripping the opposite gutter. 
Thirty men, 10 men to each tackle, 
manned the ropes, and the heavy 
steel roof was pulled from its walls, 
crashing to the ground below. The 
building was 130 ft. long, 70 ft. 
wide, and its highest point was 70 
ft. from the ground. The company 
will sell the land to the city for 
playgrounds. 


Citizens Gas in Controversy 
Over Gas Main Extension— 
Company Must Make 
Extensions 


Samuel Ashby, corporation counsel 
for Indianapolis, and Henry H. 
Hornbrook, attorney for the Citizens 
Gas Company, of that city, now are 
at work in an effort to straighten out 
the tangle in which members of the 
board of works and the gas company 
find themselves on the question of 
proposed gas main extensions tc the 
Brightwood district, which is a par- 
tially‘suburban section of Indianapo- 
lis. Three mains have been ordered 
there and it has becume known that 
sixteen will be petitioned for by the 
residents. The board wanted a main 
line laid in Sherman Drive, from 
Walnut Street to Twenty-eighth 
Street, to supply the district. J. D. 
Forrest, secretary and general man- 
ager of the company, contended that 
11,221 ft. of new mains should be de 
ducted from the 35,000 ft. the com- 
pany’s franchise compels it to lay an- 
nually. George Lemaux, president 
of the board, contended that the 
Sherman Drive exteusion would be a 
high-pressure pipe, supplying serv- 
ice already established, and therefore 
should not be deducted from the 
franchise footage of the company. 
Failing to reach an agreement on the 
subject the board and Mr. Forrest 
finally agreed to leave the question to 
their respective attorneys for solu- 
tion. The gas main extensions, ord- 
ered by the Board of Public Works, 
however, must be carried out by the 
company. 


More Public Service Legisla- 
tion Killed in Illinois Senate 

Another measure which met its 
death in the Illinois Senate along 
with the “Home Rule Bill” was one 
providing for the validation of con- 
tracts entered into between individ- 
uals and public service corporations 
prior to June 30, 1919. 


One of the reasons advocated for 
“home rule” for public utilities was 
that the commission of five members 
was unable to take care of all the 
matters properly coming before it, 
and that therefore such nvunicipali- 
tes as Chicago were suffering from 
lack of adequate supervision of pub- 
ie service. The measure was rushed 
through the closing day or two of the 
iegislature’s work, and met its death 
with little or no attention being given 
10. 1f. 
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Minneapolis Company Main- 
taining Gas Supply in Spite 
of Strike 


A. T. Rand, president of the Min- 
neapolis Gas Light Company an- 
nounces that although nearly the en- 
tire force at the company’s plant 
went out on strike on June 12, and to 
date show no disposition to return to 
work, the city’s supply of gas is be- 
ing maintained by temporary shifts. 
The men left their work at midnight 
Wednesday, June 11. According to 
Mr. Rand, trouble arose when mem- 
bers of the gasmakers’ union, which 
embraces about 70 per cent of the 
employees, asked that a committee of 
its members confer with officials re- 
garding alleged grievances. This was 
denied on the grounds that the com 
mittee would not be representative 
of all employees. Mr. Rand said a 
committee from the union and non- 
union men will be heard at any time. 
About 130 men are on strike, al- 
though:a few have returned. 


Acetylene Gas Company Or- 
ganized 

The Texas Acetylene Company 
was organized at Cleburne, Texas, 
with a capital of $30,000. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected and have 
made application for a charter: J. A. 
Muse, president ; J. C. Blakeny, vice- 
president ; R. A. Kelley, secretary and 
treasurer. The company will manu- 
facture an acetylene gas generator 
patented by J. A. Muse of this city. 


Hearing of Los Angeles Case 
Put Over Until Fall 

Following a conference of all the 
parties interested, Judge B. F. Bled- 
soe, the hearing of the case of the 
Los Angeles Gas & Flectric Corpora- 
tion and the Southern California Gas 
Company, against tfie city of Los 
Angeles to restrain the enforcement 
of the ordinance approved by the 
people at the general elections last 
November, compelling these corpora- 
tions to use natural gas in their 
service pipes, was set for Tuesday, 
October 14, 1919. Judge Bledsoe 
said that he could not hear the 
matter before fall.- He also said 
there were but two questions in- 
volved in the case, both technical 
One was, whether the use of natural 
gas would present any unusual op- 
portunity for accidents to the users 
of such gas; the second, was whether 
there was to be had a sufficient and 
constant supply of the gas. 


Pacific Gas and Electric 
Buys Northern Cali- 
fornia Power for 
$3,400,000 


Over $25,000,000 Spent in Acquisitions 
Since 1906—Company Now Reaches 
Clear to Oregon Line 


The board of directors of the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Company met 
to ratify an agreement by which 
this company will become the owner 
of the properties and assume the in- 
debtedness of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Power Company. The stock- 
holders of the selling company were 
also called together for a similar pur- 
pose. The price to be paid for the 
stock of the Northern Califonia 
Power is $34 a share, which means 
that the purchase of the company will 
cost Pacific Gas & Electric $3,400,- 
000. By this transaction Pacific Gas 
& Electric secures some of the finest 
sites in the country. Northern Cali- 
fornia Power is now furnishing 30,- 
000 horse-power and has machinery 
on the spot for 50,000. With the Pitt 
river development, 100,000 addition- 
al horse-power can be added. North- 
ern California Power has been un- 
fortunate in not being able to finance 
it necessary extensions. 

Pacific Gas & Electric will un- 
doubtedly be a great gainer by the 
acquisition of Northern California 
Power and the addition of its won- 
derful sites to its present holdings. 
Engineers are agreed in attributing 
great value to these sites, which, they 
say, are capable of wonderful de- 
velopment. By adding Northern Cal- 
ifornia Power system to its own, Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric will reach clear 
to the Oregon line, links in the chain 
having been comipleted by the two 
companies during the last year. 
Since 1906 Pacific Gas & Electric has 
spent for acquisitions a total of $22,- 
308,944, making, when the present 
deal is concluded, a total of $25,708,- 
944. Construction work during the 
same period has amounted to $44,- 
227,218. The value of its plants and 
properties now is given as $138,786,- 
177, and its total assets $218,148,165. 

The Wiitmincton Gas CoMPANY’S 
statement for April submitted to the 
Public Utility Commission shows 
total revenue of $74,529.46 ; and cost 
of $53,961.89, net earnings $20,- 
567.57, interest charges $17,975.77, 
surplus, April, $2,591.80. Deficit for 
ten months $54,391.36. Deficit of 


eleven months $51,799.55. 


Cleveland Studies Natural Gas- 
Situation 


Cleveland, Ohio, East Cleveland 
and Lakewood officials will take the 
first step toward preparing for nego- 
tiations with the East Ohio Gas Com- 
pany for a renewal of its franchise 
when it expires early in 1921. The 
Cleveland council will be asked to 
adopt a resolution providing for the 
appointment of five to investigate the 
natural gas situation and report to 
council. This measure was intro- 
duced two weeks ago by Councilman 
Perry D. Caldwell and referred to 
the committee on public utilities. 


Decatur, Ill., Will Install Gas. 
Tester 


The city council of Decatur, IIl., 
is considering installing in Millikin 
University a gas tester for measur- 
ing the heat units of Decatur gas 
furnished by the Decatur Railway & 
Light Company. The quality of the 
gas furnished in Decatur has been 
questioned. At present there is no 
way of analyzing the fuel value in 
the gas. 


Utica Gas & Electric Employ- 


ees Organize Club 


The employees of the Utica Gas & 
Electric Company, feeling an organ- 
ization would bring them into closer 
association and acquaintance, held 
a general meeting and organized the 
Gas and Electric Club. 

E. S. Murphy as chairman of a 
previously appointed committee, pre- 
sided at the meeting and reported on 
the constitution and by-laws appro- 
priate for the operation of the club. 
The object, primarily, is beneficial; 
although the social feature will be 
encouraged. Members are assured 
of weekly payments in case of acci- 
dent or disability, and in the event of 
death payments will be made to their 
dependents. Committees will be ap- 
pointed to organize entertainments, 
outings and to have full direction of 
athletic events. 

There was a large attendance at 
the meeting and close attention was 
given to the reading of the constitu- 
tion, which was adopted unanimous- 
ly and an election of officers and di- 
rectors was held. 

All employees af the company are 
eligible for membership and judging 
from the spirit and enthusiasm man- 
ifested, the success of the club is as- 
sured. 
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Netson G. Prerps, formerly con- 
nected with the industrial gas divi- 
sion of the commercial department 
of the Laclede Gas Light Company, 
of St. Louis, and now assistant chief 
engineer of the Under-feed Stoker 
Company of America, Detroit, Mich., 
was in St. Louis for a few days re- 
cently calling on old friends. “During 
the war Mr. Phelps was associated 
with the Bureau of Fuel Conservatioi: 
at Washington, D. C. 


Grorce W. Lawrence, of Green- 
field, Mass., formerly general mana- 
ger of the East Hampton Gas Com- 
pany, at a meeting of the directors, 
was elected president and a director 
of the company. 


Puitie Cazot of Boston, Mass., 
formerly president of and a director 
in the East Hampton Gas Company, 
resigned his office. 5 
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New Orleans Company Dredg- 

ing Canal to Lay Pipes 
_ Dredging and the putting in of pil- 
ing over the Old Basin Canal at New 
Orleans, La., by the New Orleans 
Gas Light Company, to connect their 
line with the lower ends of the city 
will be completed by July 1. 

John S. Bleecker, manager for the 
receiver of both companies, an- 
nounced that the work had progressed 
to such a stage that the crossing cf 
the Old Basin was necessary to bring 
the line into effect. “We will have to 
put a dredge imo tbe Old Pie a & - 
nal,” said Mr. Bleecker, “and then 
put sheet piling in to keep the water 
out while we cross vith the pipe. 

Work of laying the new gas main 
that will supply the lower section of 
the city is being pushed rapidly by 
the company. 

The pipes ‘were laid for a distance 
of over four blocks from the gas 
works and the project will be rushed, 
so as to be completed during the 
warm months, so that gas can be in- 
stalled for the winter. 


Kingston, Ontario, Civic Utili- 
ties Will Install New 
$80,000 Apparatus 

C. C. Folger, general manager o° 
the Civic Utilities, embodying the 
light, heat, power and water depart- 
ments of Kingston, Ontario, Canada 
went before the finance committee o 
the city council of Kingston for th 
ptrrpose of securing an appropriatio 
to increase the capacity of the plant. 
He was successful in obtaining $80,- 
000.00. This amount will cover the 
cost of a new set of purifiers, and a 
new carbureted water gas set, with 
exhauster and auxiliary appliances 
capable of handling 500,000 cu. ft., 
which apparatus will very soon be in- 
stalled. 


Michigan Gas Puts in Service 
New “Bench” of Retorts 

The Michigan Gas & Electric Com- 
pany is installing a complete furnace 
recuperation and retorts at their 
Three Rivers plant. Upon placing 
this additional “bench” of retorts in 
service the company wil! have a total 
of twelve «ctorts available for the 
manufacture of the city’s gas supply. 


Buffalo May Build Artificial 


Gas Plant 
The Iroquois Natural Gas Com- 


pany, of Buffalo, N. Y., has made a 


statement that it cannot make any 
new connections because the com- 
pany has not the gas, and that there 
is a possibility the company will have 
to ask the Public Ser zice Commission 
for authority to disconnect 15,000 
Buffalo consumers, because the Peo- 
ples Gas Company of Pittsburgh can- 
not sell the Iroquois any more gas. 

Buffalo is growing very fast. 
Houses for newcomers are at a prem- 
ium, yet the building of residences 
is being held back because the Iro- 
quois company cannot guarantee con- 
nections. There are now some 300 
new homes that cannot get connec- 
tions, and builders and financiers are 
holding up proposed construction of 
houses on that account. Business 
men think the situation serious, and 
are advocating the city do something 
in the way of providing a surplus 
supply of gas, without which Buffalo 
and the frontier cannot expand, as it 
is expected to do within the next dec- 
ade. 

Frank B. Paird of the Buffalo 
Union Furnace Company testifying 
for the city in the Iroquois gas hear- 
ing, stated that it would be a great 
thing for Buffalo to go into the gas 









He said 


business and produce coke. 
it would make this city one of the 
big steel industry centers of the coun- 


try. He also said that it would be a 
great boom for Buffalo and the fron- 
tier and increase manufacturing. 

Recently a gas plant expert of the 
Kopper’s Company of Pittsburgh es- 
timated an up-to-date municipal gas 
plant with a capacity of 7,000,000 cu. 
ft. every 24 hours, built to increase 
its capacity 100 per cent would cost 
the city about $3,500,000. 

Public Works Commissioner 
Kreinheder said that the proposition 
to have the city establish a municipal 
gas plant is being investigated. 

The erection of the by-product 
coke ovens at the Donner Steel plant, 
Mr. Kreinheder said, is being com- 
pleted; notwithstanding the fact that 
the war has ended. This may make 
available a supply of gas. The com- 
missioner also said he had been in- 
formed that improvements to the 
equipment of the old Buffalo gas 
plant are being made. 


Wabash Gas Erecting Plant at 
Robinson, Il. 


The Wabash Gas Company has 
closed a deal in Robinson, Ill., where- 
by they become the owners of the 
tract of ground, containing about two 
acres at the junction of the two rail- 
roads, occupied by a sawmill. The 
Wabash Company some time ago pur- 
chased a large gas storage tank, but 
shipment was delayed for the want 
of a location for its erection. The 
foundation for the tank, which will 
be 66 ft long and 12 tn diameter, has 
already been laid,and workon the erec- 
tion is now about completed. For the 
present the laying of the gas line to 
connect with the line from the Vin- 
cennes artificial gas plant has been 
abandoned and next year there is a 
possibility of there being erected a 
plant in Robinson to manufacture 
gas and supply the whole county. If 
such a plant is to be built there will 
be plenty of room on the ground se- 
cured for its erection. 

In the meantime plans are being 
laid to give Robinson a strong pres- 
sure of gas for the coming fall and 
winter. The pump station now in 
operation at New Hebron, is to be 
moved south from there in the cen- 
ter of a large gas pool which the 
Wabash has purchased, and more 
pump power is to be added to that 
district. It is figured that enough gas 
pressure can be maintained in the 
storage tank by the use of the strong 
pressure pumps to keep up a good 
supply all winter. 
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HIGH PRESSURE 


}REYNOLD’S 


ARTIFICIAL GAS GOVERNORS 


AND 

F| NATURAL GAS REGULATORS - 

For All Kinds of Pressure Reduction 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


REYNOLD’S GAS REGULATOR CO. 


COMBINATION STYLE 
(With Mercury Seal) 


Pacific Coast Representative 

c. B. BABCOCK CO. 

Ne. 768 Mission Street 
San Francisco 











SERVICE GOVERNORS 





“OLD STYLE” 
(Without Seal) 


an.er 


Main Office and Werks 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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Monel Metal Meter for Meas- 
uring Oxygen and Corro- 
sive Gases 


The Wet Type Monel Metal 
Meter is an apparatus that has been 
found satisfactory for the measur- 
ing of oxygen and corrosive gases. 


In general construction they are 
the same type as the Laboratory Test 
Meters. The cast, drum and all parts 
coming in contact with the gas are, 
however, made of Monel Metal. 

This metal is a natural alloy com- 
posed principally of nickel and cop- 
per. It is non-corrosive and is not 
readily affected by gases. It is about 
equal in weight to copper but is as 
strong as the best rolled steel. 

The meters consist of a cylindrical 
case, which is filled with water to the 
point indicated on the water guage. 
Within the casing is the measuring 
drum. This is of improved design, 
the various compartments being so 
constructed as to permit the drum to 
revolve freely without fluctuation. 
The drum revolves on a horizontal 
axis which projects through the front 
of the casing, passing through a 
stuffing box, and is connected with 
the indicating mechanism. of the 
meter. 

All meters are fitted with a stand- 
ard water-line gauge, two spirit 
levels, fine grade thermometer, two 
thermometer sockets 6 in. syphon 
pressure guage, leveling screw feet, 
and an improved index. The index 
registers from one hundredth part 
of a cubic foot to 10,000 cubic feet 
and in the larger sizes from one-tenth 
of a cubic foot to 100,000 cubic feet. 
The pointers are made with ground 
slip joints, so that they can readily. be 
set back at zero, if desired, after 
running a test. 

The larger meters are set on a 
hand-made wrought iron base. This 
is not only for strength but allows a 
free circulation of air around meter 
and permits it to be easily cleaned. 

They are made in all sizes up to 
and including 1,000 cu. ft. per hour. 
The Superior Meter, Bush Ter- 


minal, Brooklyn, N. Y., are special- 
ists in manufacturing this type meter 
and have been supplying them to 
many of the largest plants in this and 
other countries. Many of the largest 
manufacturers of oxygen apparatus 
have standardized on these meters. 
They are installed in a number of 
Government plants, including various 
navy yards and the army balloon 
school. 


Tables of Producer Gas Costs 

The Steere Engineering Co., De- 
troit, Mich., are sending out a table 
of “Producer Gas Costs,” which:in- 





cludes fuel, power, repairs and main- 
tenance, labor and supervision, in- 
terest and depreciation. The tables 
are arranged on the basis of 1,000 cu. 
ft.. of coal costing from $2 to $6 
per ton at the plant, and gives cost 
also of the hot raw producer gas at 
off-take and clean cold producer gas. 
These figures cover natural gas, fuel 
oil per gallon, coal gas or carbureted 
water gas and blue gas. 


These tables are printed on heavy 
cardboard, punched at the top so 
that they can be himg in a conven- 
ient place for reference. A card will 
be sent by the company on request. 


NEW TYPE MONEL METAL MUTER 
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, Utica Gas & Electric Co. 


THE SKIP HOIST IS 
DEPENDABLE 


when handling coke, red hot or wet ashes. There 
is no abrasion. 


Experienced engineers are partial to the Beaumont 
Skip Hoist because of its low maintenance and 
operating cost, and because of its reliability. 


Ask for Our Catalog 


R. H. BEAUMONT 0. 


364 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Cleveland Boston Chicago 





Canada—The Canadian-Fairbanks-Morse Co.—Montreal 
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The Gas Machinery Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 








BY-PRODUCT GAS OVEN PLANTS 


COAL GAS PLANTS WATER GAS PLANTS 


AQUA, SULPHATE and CONCENTRATED 
AMMONIA PLANTS 
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MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GAS HOLDERS OF ANY CAPACITY 


COMPLETE GAS WORKS INSTALLATIONS 
STEEL TANKS 
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THEY SAID IT COULDN’T BE DONE 


They said Columbus would not find a new world when he sailed west—but he did. 
They said Napoleon could not cross the Alps—but he did. 
They said the aeroplane could not cross the Atlantic under its own power+-but Reed did and his gallant crew 
did it—followed by Brown and Alcock, the brave Brit- 
ishers. 
Gas men have said it was an impossibility to light the 
burner of any make of small gas water heater without 
“back-flash” and without the aid of any kind of flame 
check—but The 


Jarvis “Flash Action” Thermostat 


is doing it every day—the only thermostat on the mar- 
ket able to do this. 


On request we will forward you one for test and on 
consiqument—all shipping charges prepaid by us 


LET THE THERMOSTAT 
TELL ITS OWN STORY 


B. RYAN COMPANY 


60 East 10th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Steel Tanks 
Machinery 


FOR 


Coal and Water Gas Plants Melting Furnace for Brass, Copper, Silver and for Test Melts 
GAS COMPANIES !! 


Will find it profitable to consult. us relative to Manu- 


facturers on their mains in regard to the various Heat- 

DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO Treating Operations. Furnish us with information as 

° to the Amount, Size and Kind of work to be treated 

per hour or per day, or send samples tagged with this 

Waltham, Mass. data. We will treat such samples and return for in- 

spection, quoting on proper equipment. 
AMERICAN GAS FURNACE CO. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE Gas Engineers and Manufacturers 

24 JOHN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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MR. GAS MANUFACTURER 


It is tremendously vital to your interest to immediately investigate the following dis- 
tinct advantages possessed by an installation of 


Glover-West System of Continuous Carbonization 
in Vertical Retorts 


Do you know that WATER GAS can be PRODUCED and ENRICHED in this 
type retort with our patented enriching device, cutting out costly operation of water 
gas sets in localities demanding a high candle power gas. 

Think of a plant capable of producing 250,000 cubic feet per man per 12 
hours, on minimum area, where the coal is fed direct and continuously by gravity 
from overhead bunkers eliminating the hot and laborious job of intermittently charg- 
ing retorts by hand, producing the largest yield of uniform composition gas of con- 
stant candle-power and heating value per ton of coal carbonized, utilizing heat of 
residual coke so that coke is discharged in a cool state, eliminating all smoke, dust 
and steam nuisance, a plant with great flexibility of output by just varying travel of 
coal through retorts. No plant has too small a productive capacity, as system can be 
built in units as small as 125,000 cubic feet per diem. 





These facts are absolute fortification against labor difficulties 
Think it over and let us send you further particulars 
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Congdon Scrubber Standpipe System 


Relieves Condensing and Scrubbing Apparatus 
Can Be Installed on Old Benches as Well as New 


The Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co. 


Laclede Gas Building St. Louis, Mo. | 





AN IMPROVEMENT 
INANY GAS PLANT 









THE 








-Eliminates All Standpipe Trouble 


















Designed and Erected by 





Builders of Complete Coal Carbonizing Plants 



































A Long, Strong, Prosperous 














\ 








Lighting Season 
ghting \ 


Begin now to plan for it! 


Pegin now to plan the Lighting Campaign that will put pep into your sales force, 
profit into your balance sheet and prestige into your entire gas business. 








NOW, you have time to work it out carefully, to get in the fine points that make a 
campaign a real success Why wait until fall, and then rush in on the peak of the 
lighting business? Start now, and get it ALL! 


Get Our Campaign Plan Now! 


Be one of the progressive companies who are THINKING AHEAD—for whom 
we are already making plans and booking factory orders. Get the best out of yourself, 
and us, and the plan. WRITE TO-DAY! 


































Address: Commercial Planning Department 


WELSBACH COMPANY 


Gloucester New Jersey 
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Woodall - Duckham 

Continuous System 
of 

Vertical 

Retorts 
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Retorts heated by 
gas generated by car- 
bonization. Coke dis- 
charged below the 
ignition point. Waste 
heat in coke and gases 
utilized to generate 


steam. 


ISBELIL-PORTER 
COMPANY 


Oftice and Works 
BRIDGE AND OGDEN STREETS 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Business Established 1865 
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Ofeldt Automatic Gas 
Fired Steam Boilers 


furnish the steam for all the 
matrix presses for ““THE SUN,” 
New York, N. Y. The Ofeldt 
Boiler produces an even heat at 
all times and does it automatically. 


‘*THE SUN” people say: These 
boilers give better service than any 
other method we have ever used.”’ 


Show this to the publishers in your 
city. 


The Ofeldt Boilers will be passed for 
insurance by the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Co. 


F. W. OFELDT & SONS 
NYACK, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF WATER TUBE 
BOILERS FOR 25 YEARS 





“THE SUN” Matrix Presses, Showing Arrangement of Steam Pipes 
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ANOTHER NEW U.G.I. DEVELOPMENT 


CONE TOP 


WATER GAS APPARATUS 








LESS FIREBRICK REQUIRED AND MANY 
OTHER GOOD FEATURES 





IF INTERESTED (AND YOU SHOULD BE) WRITE TO 


THE U.G.I. CONTRACTING CoO. 


PHILADELPHIA 




















| 


W ELSBACHSTREET LIGHTING COMPANY 
or AMERICA 











Light Streets for the protection 
of property and security 
and comfort of the citizens 








ADDRESS 





1934 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WARREN S. BLAUVELT 
: 702 Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Investigations and Reports 
Manufacturing — ae Labor Problems 








ROGER W. POLK 
CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER 


Investigations and Appraisals 


193 Washington Ave., Providence, R. I. 
1601 City Hall Square Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








Consulting Gas Engineer 
GAS PLANTS, RECOVERY PLANTS 
GAS HOLDERS 
Design—Construction— Valuation 
Reports — Inspections 
8058-61 Jenkins Arcade 


PITTSBURGH 











JOHN D. ORMROD, Pres. 


EMAUS 
PIPE _ (CAST (RON GAS WATER PIPE 
FOUNDRY PA. 


Manufacturers of CAST IRON PIPE AND SPECIAL CASTINGS FOR 
WATER AND GAS, also FLANGE PIPE and FITTINGS for same. 


J. G. EBERLEIN, Sec'y & Treas. 


EMAUS, 




















RUSSELL ENGINEERING COMPANY | 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Coal Gas Benches—Gas Works Apparatus 
COMPLETE COAL CARBONIZATION PLANTS 














CHARLES F. LEONARD 


Consulting Gas Engineer 
220 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


| Artificial Gas Natural Gas 


Valuation Rate Surveys Reports 





Design Construction 
































WILLIAM A. BAEHR 


Consulting Engineer 
GAS AND ELECTRIC PLANTS 


Design, Construction and Operation 
Valuations and Reports 





PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO 











KARL F. DIVENER 


UNION BANK BUILDING 
| PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 


SECURITIES 

ROYALTIES 

LEASES 

DRILLING PROPOSITIONS 
CASING-HEAD 


GASOLINE P' 
PRODUCTION 
REFINERIES 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


| OIL INVESTMENTS 

| EXCLUSIVELY 
PROPERTIES IN 

ALL LEADING FIELDS 


REPORTS 
EXAMINATIONS 
You may have the benefit of my services based upon personal 


experience, unbiased judgment and knowledge of intrinsic values. 
gained through many years’ active connection with the oil industry. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 























H. M. Byllesby & Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


NEW YORK—Trinity Bldg. TACOMA—Washington 
CHICAGO—Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


PURCHASE, FINANCE, CON- 
STRUCT AND OPERATE ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT, GAS, STREET RAIL- 
WAY AND WATER POWER | 
PROPERTIES | 


| 


EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS | 


| 


UTILITY SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD | 














Established 1858 Incorporated 1890 


J.H.GAUTIER & CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


COAL GAS BENCHES 


7 Silica Retorts and Settings 
| Clay Gas Retorts Fire Brick 
| 





Water Gas Linings, etc. 
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Industrial Furnaces 
Two Million Cubic Feet per Day 


Send for article written by gas company manager 
showing how Surface Combustion Engineers 
solved the problem of selling two million cubic 
feet of surplus gas per day. 


THE SURFACE CO. 


Industrial Furnace Engineers and Manufacturers 
366-368 Gerard Ave. Bronx, New York City, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago 


Water Gas 
Sets 


Designs Complete. 
The Western Gas 


Construction Co. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


“Everything for a Gas Plant” 


Delivery Prompt. 
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Protective Paint per Year or 
per Gallon? 


How do you figure? The protective 
that is cheapest by the gallon is dearest 
by the year of service. Why? It lasts 
fewer years and wastes labor and ma- 
terial through the necessity of frequent 
repainting. 


= Dixon’s crariire Paint 


gives the LONGEST and best service 
. on all exposed metal and wood surfaces. 
It prevents attacks of acid, brine, dampness, abrasion, gases, 
and other climatic and industrial conditions. It has been on 
the market for over Fifty years. It is made m FIRST QUAL- 
ITY only. 
Made in Jersey City, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
dO< Established 1827 DOG 























ANYTHING AND | EVERYTHING | FOR | 
'ACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION 
ba vary eon 


Gas Purifying Material at att tas 
GOVERNORS ee Testers J ) 
7 Automatic otometers (jet 
1. Station } Balance Lockwood Safety Valve 
Back Pressure Valve 
Liquid Seal Gas-Tar Separators and Burners 
aoe. High Pressure Respirating and First Aid Outfits 
2. District 4 Intermediate Pressure Pressure Gauges (Syphon Pock- 
Low Pressure et, Thrope, and Differenti 
Meter Se Trouble and 
8. Retort House Trench 
4. Fuel Gas or Coke Oven Hand Lamps, ua unbreakable 
5. Bypass or Reverse Flow storage batteries 


Liquid Seal Universal Safety Lamps (like 
iners’ Lanterns) 
6 Service f 


Unison as ~Lasoave 


igh Pressure 
Intermediate Pressure Thermometers, Barometers, Py- 


rometers 
Low Pressure Tools, Street Dept. Requisites 
Connelly Iron Sponge and Governor Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
227 Fulton St. 1000 W. 22d St. 8 Dana St. 























| CABLE ADDRESS : 
WILDOLPH, NEW YORE 
| 


WILLIAM W. RANDOLPH, M.E. 
Consulting Engineer 





233 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


EXAMINATION and VALUATION of PUBLIC UTILITY and POWER CORPORATIONS 
ADVICE AS TO CONSTRUCTION and MANAGEMENT 














ALEX. C. HUMPHREYS, President 
ALTEN S. MILLER, Vice-President 


ARTIFICIAL GAS 
NATURAL GAS 








ELECTRICITY 
OPERATORS 


EMILE GUILLAUDEU, Treasurer 
ROBERT O, LUQUEER, Secreiary 


HUMPHREYS & MILLER 


INCORPORATED 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


CONSTRUCTORS 
APPRAISERS 
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“Wait Until Tomorrow 
And Thy Present Sorrow 
Will Lie Down and Rest” 


Pretty, isn’t it? 
We commend the little philosophy of the poet to all you 


Public Utilities fellows who spend your days on the “Oh, 
dear me!” and “Isn’t it awful!” 


It is what the boys down in the shop call “B-ll-y Ak-in.” 

You are living in the most wonderful and most favored 
country in all the world. 

Are you appreciating it? =i 

Has it occurred to you that those brave old forebears who Over 2000 in 
landed in New England out of the “Mayflower” and in Phila- Daily Use 


Direct Acting 


delphia out of the “Welcome” have put such a stamp upon 
American life that all the floods of Europe's millions of emi- 
grants have not been able to obliterate it? 

Busy times and good dividends will be along again just 
as always, in a little while. 

In the meantime those who are not “DEAD ONES” are 
having us fix up the elevators so as to be ready when “Bonus” 
time comes again. 

Are you a “Belly Aker,” or are you smart enough to 


“HOOK ’ER TO THE BILER” 








CRAIG RIDGWAY & SONS Coatesville, Pa. 
ELEVATOR MAKERS TO FOLKS WHO KNOW 

















BUNKERS HOPPERS STACKS 
can furnish Valves for working FLUES CANALS SPECIAL 


pressures up to 1200 lbs. per sq. in. STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Send for Circular 5 TOWERS TRUSSES SPECIAL 


Ohe LUDLOW | ||_ WE ERECT EVERYWHERE 


VALVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY Prompt Delivery Assured By Large 


GAS HOLDERS 

| STEEL | TANKS 

PLATE WORK 
We 


Stock Constantly Replenished 
TROY, N. Y. 


Bees i nies Cruse-Kemper Co., Ambler, Pa. 


62 Gold Street Oliver Building Harrison ‘ 
Chicago m= Engineers—Contractors—Manufacturers 
The 


ittsbu Kansas C 
First Nat. Bank : thle Cable: Cruskemper Ambler, Western Union Code 
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EstaBLisHeD 1848 


GAS HOLDERS, PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, 
SCRUBBERS, GAS WORKS APPARATUS, 
CAST IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS, GAS 
PRODUCERS, CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS. 


Dependable Accuracy 
Lessens Maintenance 








With Sprague Meters it saves 
65 per cent of the upkeep costs. Figure 
it on the years’ installations 
—then write for proof. 


5,000,000 cu. ft Holder 


CAMDEN IRON WORKS, Camden, N.J || || SPRAGUE METER COMPANY 


Heulings Lippincott and Alfred J. Major, Receivers BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Les Angeles, Cal., Davenport, Ia., San Francisee, Cal 


The KEMP 
SYSTEM 


ea is the apparatus which MIXES with gas ALL 

, a THE AIR NECESSARY FOR COMBUSTION, 

dispensing with use of atmospheric burners and 

% air piping. As the human element is eliminated, 

“a the atmospheric condition of all furnaces is the 

same and of the character desired, whether re- 

ducing, oxidizing or neutral. Temperature can be 

controlled to a nicety and System is especially 

suited to use of automatic temperature controls. The “self-sustaining” air and gas mixture causes to be 
evolved frequent improved methods of gas application. 






































Let us help you work 
out your Industrial 
Problems 


BALTIMORE.Mo. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate at $2.00 per inch for first insertion, $1.50 ner inch for each additional insertion 


of same copy. Positions wanted—$1.00 per issue. 























POSITIONS WANTED 








WANTED—A gas engineer of six years’ 

experience desires change of position. 
High school education; age 26; married. 
To give present employers fifteen days’ 
notice. Capable of taking charge of plant; 
also operate. Competent in appliance. At 
present superintendent and _ engineer. 
Present salary, $1,500 per year. Would 
like to connect with a progressive com- 
pany. Address Box 214 care AMERICAN 
Gas EncInerrinc JouRNAL. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


TS 
ae 


FOR SALE 











Office of The United Gas Improvement Co. 
N. W. Corner Broad and Arch Streets. 
Philadelphia, June 11, 1919. 
The Directors have this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of two per cent. ($1.00 
per share), payable July 15, 1919, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 30, 1919. Checks will be mailed. 
I. W. Morris, Treasurer. 








WANTED TO BUY > 








WANTED—tTenny water gas set with 
waste heat boiler. Give full particulars 
and price. Address Box 216, care of the 
AMERICAN Gas ENGINEERING JouRNAL. 





FOR SALE—120,000 cu. ft., two lift stor- 
age holder, first-class condition. Imme- 
diate delivery. Peoples Light Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 3-16-t.f. 





FOR SALE—One 10’ 0” Tufts station 
meter with Hinman drum, in first-class 
condition. Capacity 63,000 cu. ft. per 
hour. New Bedford Gas & Edison Light 
Co., New Bedford, Mass. 3-29-t.f. 











FOR SALE 





‘A very complete library of gas literature, including all 
the best works written by Grafton, Lewes, Hornby, O’Con- 
nor, Hole, Lunge, Humphreys, Brooks, Hunt, Hills, Weber, 
Scott and several others. There are thirty-one of these 
volumes, all purchased since 1914, also bound volumes of 
American Gas Institute News, 1914-15, bound volumes of 
all the gas journals, and bound reports of Bureau of Stand- 
ards on Gas Testing, Bureau of Mines on Gas, and Bureau 
of Mines on Producer Gas. 

Many of these books are selling for $5 to $6 each. 
sell entire library for $60.00, delivered. If desired will 
send list of books on request. Address “Library,” care of 
Tue Amexican Gas ENGINEERING JOURNAL. 


NO EXTRA LABOR OR 
OPERATING EX- 


About 130 
in use. Write to 
‘ 


Will 


High Grade Firebrick, Blocks, Tiles, Ete. 


WORKS: MAURER, N. J. 
OFFICE: 420 E. 23d ST. N. Y. CITY 























PURIFYING MATERIAL. — BAGGED OR BU 
Manufecturers of GAS WORKS APP S$ and EQUIPM ‘< 
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GAS EQUIPMENT 


PUT IT HERE—GET IT HERE 
Dismantled —Transported—Erected 





BENCH EQUIPMENT 
48 mouthpieces 
10 Hydraulic Mains 
Iron works for 14 benches of 6’s 

1--Set complete mountings and fur- 
nace iron work for %—6s. 
NEW. 

1—Set ditto. Used. 


BLOWERS 

1—No. 4 Sturtevant without engine 

1—No. 5 " . ° 

1—No. 6 -- Sf 

4—No. 7 2 a a3 

2—No. 4 Roots with 

1—No. 5 Sturtevant x 

1—No. 6 ” . 

3—No. 7 . “ turbine 

1—No. 7 Roots 4 engine 

2—No. 11 Buffalo Forg. Co. with 
turbine 

2—American, 11,000 cu. ft. capacity, 
with turbine. 


BUGGIES 


11—Different sizes. 


BOILERS 
150—From 15 to 500 H.P.; 75 lbs. to 
200 Ibs. All makes. 


COMPRESSORS 
1—150 c.f. per M. 1—1540 c.f. per M. 
3—450 * - 1—1569 “ . 
1—1103 “ . 1—1873 “ 7 
1—4000 “ 
and a lot of other excellent ones. 


CONDENSERS 
1—3’x15’ 
4—5’x12’ 


2—7’x22’ 
1—7'6” x23’ 
1—8’x23’ 
CRUSHERS 

1—12 H.P. Coke Crusher, new 


EXHAUSTERS 
1—No. 2 Roots with engine 
1—No. 2 Isbell-Porter “ = 
1—No. 3 Roots 
1—No. 4 Roots 
1—No. 4 Wilbraham 
2—No. 5 Roots 
1—No.5 “ 
1-—No. 7 


“ 





COMPLETE 


REVERSE 
STEAM CONNS. 
AIR AND 


STEAM METERS 


BLOWERS 
FLOOR 
SCRUBBERS 
CONDENSER 


1/3 


COST 
OF 
NEW 





GOVERNORS 
2—16”  1—20” 


HOLDERS 
2—100 M. cu. ft. capacity 


METERS (Station) 
1—4’ 1—6 4’ 
2—54' 2—10’ 


1—7’ 


PIPE— 
40 MILES RECESSED LINE 
PIPE, 90% GOOD, 393¢c. PER 
FOOT 


PURIFIERS 
3—8’ diam. by 5’ high 
3—9'6” diam. by 5’ high 
2—10’x12’x5’ high 
2—16'x16’x10’ high 
1—19'4”x34'x11'6” 
2—20' diam. by 12’ high 


SCRUBBERS 
2—5’x10’ 
2—5’x12’ 
2—5’x30’ 
2—6’x15' 2” 
2—6'x19’ 6” 


1—6'x20’ 

2—10’x18’ 
1—7’x4’x20’ Rect. 
1—6' 6”x14’ Rotary 
1—-7'x12’ 31%4” Rotary 


STILLS (Ammonia) 


1-24” free and fixed 
2—36” set i o 


TANKS 


200 tanks, horizontal and vertical, 
from 500 to 50,000 gals. 


TAR EXTRACTORS 


3—With 16” connections. 


WASHERS 
1—8'x5'9"x3'6” 
3—6’x7'x2’ 


WATER GAS SETS 


1—4 ft. Logan Janeway 
i—4 ft. Sutherland 
2—5 ft. U. G. 1. 

2—6 ft. U. G. 1. 

2—6’ G. M. Co. 





J. ALEX. MAYERS, 55 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. C. 


Telephone John 4678 
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The FULTON 


House Service Regulator 
(Spring Style) 


The Valve in this regulation is opened by 
a spring instead of lever and weight. 


It is strongly and durably made. The 
spring can be adjusted to deliver a given pres- 
sure and the spring-case can be locked and 
sealed. 


It will reduce any intake pressure up to 100 
pounds to a delivery pressure of a few 
ounces ; size from 34-inch inlet and outlet to 
1¥%-inch inlet and outlet. 


This FULTON SENSITIVE GOVER- 
NOR is for high pressure service lines con- 
necting users directly with the high pressure 
mains. 


It will control any high pressure on the 
inlet side up to 100 pounds and deliver any 
desired outlet pressure from 2 inches water 
to 6 ounces. 


IT WILL HANDLE ANY FORM 
OF MANUFACTURED GAS 


Our thirty years of gas regulator experi- 
ence is always at the service of our customers. 


Illustrated Catalog, showing all styles, on 
request. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 


LLULE 

















ALPHABETICAL 
LIST OF ADVERTISERS | 














American Gas Furnace Co 
American Meter Co 
American Stove Co 


Baehr, Wm. / 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Beaumont Co., R. I 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. 
Blair, Campbell & McLean Co. 
Blauvelt, Warren S 

Brown Instrument Co 

Buyers’ Reference Index 
Byllesby & Co., H. M 


Camden Iron Works 1 

Cast Iron Pipe Pub. nereen. .Front Cover 

Chaplin-Fulton Mf 0 

Chapman Valve M 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co., 
11 and 18 

Connersville 

Crane, Wm. 

Cruse-Kemper Co. 


Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co 
Deily & Fowler Mfg. Co 
Didier-March Co, 
Divener, Karl F 

Dixon Crucible Co., 
Donaldson Iron C 


Foxboro Co., Inc 


Gardner, Jr., Co., James 
Gas Machinery Co 
Gautier & Co., J. 
General Gas Light Co 
Gerould, C. L 

Griffin & Co., 


Helme & Mclihenny 
Humphreys & Miller 


Improved Appliance Co 
Improved Equipment Co 
Iron Hydroxide Co 
Isbell-Porter Co. 


Keller, C. 
Kemp Mfg. Co., 


Leonard, Charles F 
Long-Landreth-Schneider Co. 
Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co 


Maryland Meter Works 

Maurer & Son, H 

Maxon-Premix Burner Co., 

Mayers, J. Al 

McDonald & Co., 

Metric Metal Works. ........ecceeees 
Michigan Ammonia Works 

Miner, Thos. T 

Missouri Firebrick Co 


Ofeldt, F. 


Parker-Russell Mio 
Pennsylvania Salt 
Polk, Roger W 


Randolph, W. W 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co 
Ridgway & Sons, Craig 
Riter-Conley Mfg. C 
Russell E 

Ryan Co., 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co 

Sprague Meter Co 

Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Co.... 
Stacey Manufacturin 

Steere Engineering 

Surface Combustion Co., 


Tufts Meter Co., Nathaniel 
Upped Gas Improvement Contracting 
v Inited BE CB. cocsiscvccd-cpaweg ved 


23 
. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co.. 21 
Vincent, Lewis 


Welsbach Co. 

Welsbach Street Lighting Co 
Western Gas Construction Co 
De a he ag ~~ Co 
Wood & Co., D 
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CONDENSERS 
YOU—use steel PURIFIERS 

TANKS 
WE—build them. 


Why not Electrically Welded Steel Pipe and Fittings for 
your Gas Mains. It costs LESS than Cast Iron. 


STEERE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Gas Engineers and Builders 


DETROIT - - MICHIGAN 


Maintain 1300 In Sunerheaters—Use 


Brown Pyrometers increase your plant’s efficiency,—produce better gas on less fuel. 
Probably 85% of all gas plants using Pyrometers use Brown’s. Brown Pyrometers are 
backed by 57 years of continuous success. Their operation is absolutely guaranteed. 














Write to the Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, or one of their district offices in New 
York, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, Denver, San Francisco or Los Angeles for complete 
information now. 


rown Pyrometery 











COMPLETE 


COAL GAS PLANTS 


Gas Ovens-— Silica Retort Benches 











Mode! of Astoria Tunnel with 72-inch Gas Pipe in Place 


U. S. kn GAS PIPE 
In the Astoria Tunnel 


Two lines of “The Pipe That 
Outlasts The Ages” were laid side 
by side as shown in the picture. 

Cast Iron pipe has a record of 
250 years of excellent service. The 
first length of cast iron pipe ever 
made is still in use. The first piece 
: = | of cast iron pipe ever laid in this 
Sole Licensees of the Doherty Bench Fuel Economizer polled get ap dnc 

Don’t overlook these facts when 


The Improved Equipment Co. : | deciding upon the pipe for your next 


























extensions or new gas mains. 
EXECUTIVE AND SALES (FFICES 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK UNITED STATES GASz PIPE -oth®.y COMPANY 
New England Agts.: Waldo Bros., Inc., Boston, Mass. 724 E. Pearl Street, Burlington, N. J. 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 
See page 20 for Advertisements of these Products 








AMMONIA CONCENTRATORS 
Restioee Hayward Co. 


Isbell-Porter 
Michigan Ammonia Works 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
ecg MACHINES 
American Gas Furnace Co. 
AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL- 
LER AND REGULATORS 
American 
Brown Instrument Co. 
BAGS 





Co i ee sos Ceo. 
mnelly Iron iv. 
See also Stoppers 

papas = 


Barter ayward Co. 

Davis & Farnum Mig. Co. 

Didier-March Co. 

Gardner, Jr., Co, James 

Gas Machinery Co. 

ae 2 ae J. H. c 

mprov uipment Co. 

Isbell-Porter Co. 

Missouri Firebrick Co. 

hy a ae Mining & Manu- 
ares Lo. | 


Engineering Co. 
Stacey Brothers Gas Constr. Co. 
Western Gas » ee Co. 
Wood & Co., R. D. 


BENCH IRON WORK 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Davis-Farnum Mfg. Co. 

Gas Machi Co. 
ae 
tacey Manufa: 

Western Gas Construction Co. 


BENZOL 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Iron Hydroxide Co. 
Gas Machinery Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 


BLAST FURNACES 
American Gas Furnace Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 


BLOW PIPES 
American Gas Furnace Co. 


BLOWERS 


American Gas Furnace Co. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 


soumene AS-FIRED) 
: CAST Ww. 


BOILER GRAPHITE 
scans Crucible Co., Joseph 
American Gas Engineering Journal 
Gas Testing 


American Meter Co., Inc. 
TERS 


BURNERS (Industrial) 
Maxon Premix Burner Co., The 
a Combustion Co. 


American Gas Furnace Co. 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. 
BUILDINGS 

© 7k Lege F 

ew 

West om te | - Co. 
BY- PRODUCT CT PLANTS 

Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

Gas Machinery Co. 

Syece.2 Engineering Co. 

West Construction Co. 
CALKING TOOLS 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. 

United Lead Co. 


CALORIMETERS 
American Meter Co., Inc. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. 


CASE-HARDENING MACHINES 


American Gas Furnace Co. 


Surface Combustion Co. 
CASTINGS 
Scrubber—Condenser— Blower 
U. &. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdry. Co. 





Parker-Russell ‘Min. & Mig. Co. 
Stacey Manufacturing Co., The 


CLOCKS 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 


COALS 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. 
Westmoreland Coal Co. 


COAL GAS APPARATUS 
American Gas Furnace Co. 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

Davis & Farnum Mig. Co. 
Didier-March Co. 
Gas 5 pate Co. Ce 

mprov uipment Co. 

shell. Porter Co. 

Parker-Kussell Min. & Mig. Co 

Russell Engineering Co. 

Riter-Conley Co. 

Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Co. 

money —— Co., The 
teere gineering 

United Gas Improvement Co. 

Western Gas Construction Co. 





COAL AND COKE HANDLING 
MACHINERY 

Akron Cultivator Co. 
Bartlett-Hayw 
Beaumont Co. Sa H. 
Isbell-Porter 
Parker-Russell in. & Mig. Co. 
Russell en Co. 

Keller, 


COCKS 
Miner, Thos. T. W. 


COOKERS 
See Ranges 


COKE CRUSHERS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
popemoat a R. H. 


COMPUTERS 
United Gas Improvement Co. 
Low essure 





h Pressure 
er. Gas Eng. Journal 


CONDENSERS 
See Purifiers 


CONVEYORS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Beaumont H. 

Davis & Farnum Mig. 

Gas Machin Co. 

Isbell- Porter 

Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. oo 
Stacey Manufacturing Co., 
Western Gas Construction = 


COUNTERS 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 


DISCHARGING MACHINERY 
Isbell-Porter Co. 


DRIP eure. tah 
eller, 


ELEVATORS 
Craig Ridgway & Son Co. 


ENGINEERS 
Improved Equipment C 
m uipment Co. 
Maxon ae Buruer Co., 

Parker-Russell Min. & Mfg ‘Con 
Surface Combustion Co. 


Conagting 
Blauvelt, Warren Ss. 


pyteshy & Co., H. M. 
H nproved Eau Miller c 
Improv pipet 2. 
Polk Rages Char ee es F, 
Randoisee\ Wm. W. 
Vincent, Lewis 
Contrac 
Sachr, W. ans 
Barrett. William E. 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
putesty & Co., H. M. 
Cc emper Co. 
Davis & Farnum Mf, 
Deily & Fowler Mig. 
Didier-March 
eg ot Karl F 
Machinery Co. 
Humphreys & Miller, Inc. 
Improved a. ae Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Parker-Russell Min. & Mig. 
Polk, Roger W. 
olph. Wm. W. 
Riter-Conley Co 
Russeil Enginceri 
Staccy Bros. os tee. Co. 
Stacey Manufacturin Eee The 
Steere Engineering 
United Gas Improvement Co. 
Vincent, Lewis 
Western Gas Ggaajrestion Co. 
Wood & Co., R. D. 





. Co. 


Co. 


OR sas we cn 
‘onnelly Iron Sponge » 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
Davis & Farnum = Co. 

Gas 5 ay ge 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 


FIREBRICK—CHECKER BRICK 
Didier-March Co. 
Gardner, Jr., Co. epemnes 
Gas Machinery 
Gautier & Co., 2 ‘i. 
mproved Equipment Co. 
Maurer & Son, paeney 
Missouri bb Co. 
Parker-Russell Min. & ye Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 


FIRST-AID EQUIPMENT 
United Gas Improvement Co. 





FITTINGS 
Donaldson Iron Co. 
Gas Construction Co. 


FIXTURES 
General Gas Light Co. 
Welsbach St I+. Co. of Amer. 
Welshach Co. 


FLUE GAS ANALYSIS APPA- 
RATUS 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 


FURNACES (Gas Hardening) 
American Gas Furnace Co. 
Surface Combustion Co. 


GAS ANALYSIS APPARATUS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. 
Foxboro Co., 

United Gas bepeovenent Co. 


GAS PLANTS, COMPLETE 

Bartlett- Hayward Co. 

Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co. 

Gas Machin Co. 

Isbell-Porter Co. 

Parker-Russell Min. & Mfg. Co. 

Russell ey. Co. 

Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Co. 

aw a Co., The 

teere En 

Larne Gas Improvement Co. 
ern Gas Co. 

Weel’ a & Co., R. D. 


one SEeTIEs APPARATUS 
erican Meter Co., Inc. 


GAUGES 
Gas 


Foxboro Coe. Inc. 


American Meter >, 
Brown Instrumen 


United Gas hagvounment Co. 


Syphon 
American Meter Co., Inc. 


GLASSWARE 


pow ag | Shades and Bowls 
Welsbach Co. 


GOVERNORS 


American Meter Co., Inc. 
— if eonphaee “Go 
onnelly Iron Sponge v. 
Davis & Farnum Mig. 
Reynolds Gas Reauities Co. 
Automatic 
Connelly lron Sponge & Gov. 
Steere Engineering Co. 
Coke Oven 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. 
Gas Machinery Co. 
District 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. 
Helme & MclIihenny 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Steere Engineering Co. 
Exhauster 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. 
Isbell-Uorter Co. 
Steere Engineering Co. 


Fuel Gas 
Conneiy a Sponge & Gov. 
Conn Hany ad e & Gov. Ce. 
Res egul 


Reynolds Gas ator Co. 
Sprague Meter Co. 
Low Pressure 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Retort House 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. 
Gas are Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Steere Engineering Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 


Co. 


Ce. 


Servic 
Connelly = Sponge & Gov. Ce. 
Gas Machinery Co. 
Sprague Meter Co. 
Station 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Ce. 
Steere agincerme Co. 
Gas ey yx A 
Helme & Mc Thenny 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Station Automatic 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Ve. 
Gas Machinery Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
Station Balanced 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Ce. 
Gas Machinery Co. 
Helme & Melthenny 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Steere Engineering Co. 
Western Gas Construction Ce. 


a yO 
Crane .» Wm 
General Gas Light Co. 


HEATING MACHINES 
American Gas Furnace 


HOLDERS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Camden Iron Works 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co. 
Deily & . Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 

Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Ce. 
= ere Manufacturing Co., The 

Construction Co. 
Weeds & Co., R. D 


HYDROGEN GAS APPARATUS 
Improved Equipment Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
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HEAT OUT OF 
YOUR FUEL MUNCIE 





THE MAXON-PREMIX BURNER COMPANY 


GET THE MAXIMUM INDUSTRIAL FUEL BURNERS NO FURNACE OR OVEN 
AS EFFICIENT 


INDIANA wITHOUT AS WITH 


























GEROULD’S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT 


A omen of gut alae x pling ratte on mouthpieces, making up all 
bench-work joints, lining blast furnaces and cae neice mite 2 
we. Economic and thorough in its work stick 
Price List, f.o.b. NORWALK, CONN, 
In Casks, 400 to 800 pounds, at 5 cents per pound 
In Kegs 100 to 200 ‘6 
In Kegs leas than 100 oo ES eae 


Cc. L. GEROULD NORWALK, CONN. 








Scrubbers, Stills and 
Chemical Equipment 


BLAIR, CAMPBELL & McLEAN, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











































































THE WESTMORELAND COAL COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1854 


Mines Situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroads, 
in Westmoreland County, Pa. 
POINTS OF SHIPMENT: PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J. 


Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known Coal has been largely used by the Gas Com- 
panies of New England and the Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas- 
giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 224 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 









































WHY NOT BUY ON A 


QUALITY 


BASIS 





ny and every condition of tax and load on your puri- 
capacity has been “< provided for in the 
various grades of Iron Hyde é. 


IRON HYDROXIDE now gar in 291 gas works 
QUALITY EXPLAINS WHY 


IRON HYDROXIDE COMPANY 
PASCHALL STATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








TO FACILITATE HANDLING 


ULCO LEAD WOOL 


IN ROPE FORM 


United Lead Company 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Offices in All Principal Cities 







































































Gas Engineer's Pocket-Book 
BY 
HENRY O’CONNOR 
Comprising Tables, Notes and Memoranda relat- 


ing to the Manufacture, Distribution and Use of 
Coal Gas, and the Construction of Gas Works. 


Price, $3.50. For Sale by 
American Gas Engineering Journal 
150 Nassau Street, New York 





“THE MINER” 
Globe Street — 


ALL ES i Gas O 


STREET LIGHTING | 


This cut shows our No. 160 LAMP which 
is but one of a large variety of 


If you are interested in street or park light- 
ing, we want to send you our catalog and 


Thee. T. W. Miner 


819-823 Eagle Ave., New York, 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 
See page 20 for Advertisements of these Products 











INDICATORS 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Foxbero Co., Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL FUEL APPLI- 
ANCES 


Kemp M 


Surface ‘ombustion Co. 


INSTRUMENTS 
Recordi 


American Meter Co. 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The 


IRON HYDROXIDE 
Iron Hydroxide Co. 


IRON SPONGE 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. 
IRON WORK 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Davis & Sinan Mfg. Co. 
Deily & Fowler Mfg. Co. 
Gas Machin Noe 
| ete 
Bros. Gas Constr. Co. 
Stacey Manufacturing Co., The 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
Wood & Co., R. D. 


LAMPS 
American Meter Ceo. Inc. 
General Gas Light Co. 
Miner, Thos. iW 
Welsbach Co. 
Welsbach Street Lighting Co. 


LAMP ACCESSORIES 
eter Reading 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. 
Porch 
Welsbach Co. 


LAMP POSTS 
Davis-Farnum_ Mfg. 
eral Gas Li 


iner, Thos. T. 
C. S. Cast fron’ Pipe & Fé 
Welsbach Street Lightin; — 
Wood & Co., > 


LEAD WOOL 
United Lead Co. 
pe a ag GAGES 


o> Ime. 


MANTLES 
General Gee Light Co. 

Waelskech st St. Ltg. Co. of Am 
e. 

aa": = 


METERS 


Acetylene 
American Meter Co. 
Sprague Meter Co. 


Gas Machinery Co. 
United Gas Improvement Co. 


Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Maryland Meter Works 
Sprague Meter Co. 


sar Somplaine Works 


Dry 
American Meter Co., Inc. 
Sprague Meter Co. 

Locks 
See Prepayment 

Natural Gas 
Maryland Meter Works 
Sprague Meter Co. 


Oil 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
rifice 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 


Pr t 
heen Meter Co., Inc. 
Griffin & Co., John J. 

Helme & Mcithenn 


me land ieeter 
mald & Co. 
ewe Meter to. 


oe 


McDonald & Co. 
ge = Meter Co. 
American Meter ae Inc. 
Griffin & Co., John i}. 
Helme & Mclihenny 
ee Meter Works 
McDonald & Co. 


Steam 
Foxboro Co., im 
Gas Machinery 
United Gas hr Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 


est 
American Meter Co., Inc. 
Maryland Meter Works 
Somges Meter Co. 


et 
American Meter Co., Inc. 
Helme & MclIihenny 


MOISTURE DETERMINATORS 
United Gas Improvement Co. 


MOTION RECORDER 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 


OVENS—COKE AND GAS 
Gas Ma 
Parker-Russell Min. & Mig. Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Stacey B onstr. Co. 


at og: 


Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


PHOTOMETERS 
Am 








PIPE—CAST IRON 
Amer. Cast Iron Pipe Co., The 
Cast Iron Pipe Pui "Bureau 
Central Foundry Co., 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. 
maldson Iron Co. 
3. S. Cast -~ ay & Fadry. Co. 
Wood & & Co. 


United T. Co. 


PLANEMETER 
Radial 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 


PLATES 
Floor 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdry. Co. 


Metal 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 


f 
Deily & Fowler 
Riter-Conley Co. 
Stacey Mfg. Co. 
Ww o., R. D. 


PRODUCER GAS PLANTS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Gas Machinery Co. 
Proportional 
Regular 
American Meter Co., Inc. 
Griffin & Co., Jo hn’ J 
Ficlme & Meithenny 
paryuns Meter ~~ 
t ngineering 
Western Gas eagectee Co. 
Wood & 


PROVERS—METER 
American Meter Co., 
Helme & MclIlhenny 
Maryland Meter Works 
McDonald & Co., D. 
Sprague Meter Co. 


Inc. 


Drip—Tar—Oil 
American Meter Co., Inc. 
Connellsville Blower Co., The 


PURIFIERS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Blair, Campbell & McLain, Inc. 
Camden Iron Works 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co. 
Gas Machine 
Isbell-Porter 
Parker-Russell Min. & Mig. Co. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. 
Stacey Manufacturing Co., The 
Steere Engineering 
United Gas Improvement Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
Wood & Co., D. 


Connelly MATERSALS c 
‘onnelly Iron Sponge wv. Co. 
Gas Machin Co. 
Iron Hydroxide Co. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 


PURIFIER TRAYS 
Connelly Iron S & Gov. Co. 
Davis & Farnum Mig. Co. 
Gas Machinery Fg 
Steere Co. 
Western “Construction Ce. 
PYROMETERS—RECORDING 
Brown Lastrument Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The 
United Gas ‘improvement Co. 


RECORDERS 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 


a & Gor. C 
y Iron wv. Co. 
Pennsylvania Sar ite Co. 


REGULATORS 
See Heating Machines 
American Gas Furnace Co. 
Brown Instrument Co. 


atural Gas 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Pressure—Temperature 

Foxboro Co., Inc. 


RETORTS 


Horizontal and Inclined 
Didier-March Co. 
Gardner, Jr., Co. 
Gas Machin hinery 
Gautier & Co., J. “a. 
Improved Equipment Co. 
[sbell-Porter we. 

Maurer & 

Missouri Fire Brick Co. 
Parker-Russell Min. & Mfg. 
Russell Engineerin \ 
Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Co. 

Silica and Clay 
Didier-March Co. 
Gardner Co., James 
Gas Machinery Co. 
Gautier & Co., J - 
Improved Equipment Co. 
helen Russell Min. *® Mfg. 
Russell Engineering Co. 


* nee 





Vertical 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Gas Machine a 
Isbell-Porter 
United Gas legrovement Co. 


SECOND-HAND EQUIPMENT 
J. Alex Mayers 


SCRUBBERS 
See Purifiers 


ees "¢ 


Co. 


Co. 


SILICA AND CLAY 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 


SEMI-STEEL CASTINGS 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdry. Ce. 


STEAM TRAP 
Plaut Engineering & Equip. Co. 


STOPPERS 
Gas Main 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Ce. 


STREET LAMPS 
Miner, he s. W. 
Welsbach Co. 
Welsbach Street Lighting Ce. 


TACHOMETERS 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 


TANKS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper 
Davis-Farnum Co. 
Deily & Fowler Mig. Ca 
Riter-Conley Co. 
Stacey Mig. Co., The 


Steere tes Coatirction Co. 
as Construction 


gl 
Wood 
TAR EXTRACTORS 
See Coal Gas Apparatus 
Water Gas Apparatus 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL- 
LING DEVICE 

American Gas Furnace Ce. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 


TEMPERING AND COLORING 
MACHINE 


American Gas Furnace Ce. 
Brown Instrument Co. 


THERMOMETERS 
American Meter Co. 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Gonpetty Iron Sponge & Gov. Ce. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The 


THERMOSTAT 
yan & Co., B 


TIME RECORDERS 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 


TOOLS 
ge a1 Sponge & Gev. Ce 
afety wy Ry Fag lnooar Co. 


Ce. 


Cruse-Kemper Co. 
ak & Co., R. D. 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

Connelly Iron S e 4 Gov. Ce. 
Chapman Valve ME fg, Co. 

Davis & Farnum Mfg. Ce. 
Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter 
Ludlow Valve Mfg. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. 
Stacey Manufacturing Co., The 
Steere Engineering 

Western Gas Construction Co. 
w 9 is oo 


Co. 


Lam 
Welsbach” Co. 
Oil, Steam and Water 
Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co. 
Back Pressure 
Chaplin-Fulton Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Ce. 


WASHERS 
See Purifiers 

WASTE HEAT BOILERS 
United Gas Improvement Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co 


WATER GAS APPARATUS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Ce. 
Davis & Farnum } Co. 
Gas Machinery Co. 
Stacey Manufacturing Co., The 
United Gas Improvement Co. 
Western Gas 1 eae Co. 
WATER HEA s 
Long- Lndvele eachneider Co. 
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Wing 
Nut 
Holds It 


aeeres. ZZ 
ZZ eererTesenearerl raneneriereesrebenne re 


NO RUBBER BAGS NEEDED 
SAFETY GAS MAIN STOPPER CO 
257-263 E. 133d Street, New York, N. Y. 








“Improved” 
Candy Furnaces 


Are the Choice 
of the Majority— 
It’s Their Speed 


“Improved means 
Made Better.” 


The Improved Appliance Co.,” Sou iets S* 














MISSOURI FIRE BRICK CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers, Designers and Constructors of Coal Gas Benches 


With Either Clay or Silica Retorts 
Checker Brick and Water Gas Linings 











WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES FOR EITHER 


Silica or Fire Clay Benches 


JAMES GARDNER, JR., COMPANY, EBENSBURG, PA. 























ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


NATURAL GAS eS age OF AMERICA. 
Annual esting Ceenas, Ohi 

President, Kay C. Krick. 

Acting Secretary, Thomas C. Jones. 


SOCIETY OF GAS a a 
Annual Meeting—Dec. 11, 3018 
President, Alex H. Strecke 


Secretary, George G. Ramsdell, 128 E. 15th St., New York City. 





NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 
Annual Meeting—Boston. 

President, Albert M. Barnes. 

Secretary, N. W. Gifford, East Boston, Mass. 


WISCONSIN GAS ASSOCTA TION. 
Annual Meeting—Milwauk 

President, Bruno Kahn. 

Secretary, Henry Harman, Milwaukee, Wis. 








ILLINOIS GAS ASSOCIATION. 

Annual hs March 17-18, 1920. 

President, H iT : 
Secretary, H. H. Clark, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Meeting—-Norfolk, Va. 
President, Noble L. Clay. 

Secretary, M. A. Bowlin, Macon, Ga. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Moging—-Fhiladelphia, Pa., 1920. 
President, George S. Speaker. 

Secretary, Louis R. Dutton, Jenkintown, Pa. 


NEW JERSEY STATE GAS ASSOCIATION. 
Meeting—Three times a year. 

President, Charles > Hay. ee 
Secretary, William P. Adana, Millville, N. J. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION. 
Annual a ay ~~ ane Ind. 
President, 4 . Zei eigier 

Secretary, E. J. Burke, “Indianapolis, Ind. 


IOWA DISTRICT GAS ASSOCIATION. 

Annual Meeting— 

President, George D. Roper. ; 
Secretary, H. Sterrett, 412 W. 7th St., Des Moines, Towa. 




















SOUTHWESTERN ELECTRICAL AND GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Annual Meeting— 
President, Burr Martin. 
Secretary, H. S. Cooper, 403 Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 





CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Annual Montag —Sinens Falls, Canada, Aug. 21-22, 1919. 
President, C Folger. 


Secretary, George W. Allen, Toronto Gas Company. 





PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION. 

Annual Meeting—Los Angeles, September, 1919. 

President, — D. Kuster. 

Secretary, Henry Bostwick, 445 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 





MICHIGAN STATE GAS ASE CIASION. 

Annual ~~~ ee 1919 

President, Samuel 

Secretary, Albert G. "Ecteecter, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION. 

Annual Meeting—New York, Oct. 13-18, 1919. 
President, George B. Cortelyou. 

Secretary, 





EMPIRE STATE GAS ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Meeting—New York, Oct. 13-18, 1919. 
President, E. . Palmer. 

Secretary, C. H. B. Chapin. 


TEXAS GAS ASSOCIATION. 

Annual Meeting—Houston, Tex., Oct. 14-15, 1919. 
President, W. H. Sedberry. 

Secretary, C. H. Seidenglanz, Dallas, Tex. 








ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING. 

Annual Meeting—Chicago, IIL, October, 1919. President, Geo 
A. Hoadley, Swarthmore, Pa. General Secretary, Alarence 
Law, Irving Pl. and 15th St., New York City. 

Chicago Section—Chairman, A. O. Dicker, Chinese, Til. Secretary, 
E. Tillson, 28 N. Adams =. Chicago, Til. 

New England Repteer_ Chniemen. H. F. Wallace, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary. H. W. Jordan, 39 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

New York tiene Chairman, F. M. Feiker, New York City. Sec- 
retary, R. E. Harrington, 5th and Same ™ Harrison, N. 

Philadelphia Section—Chairman, James D. Lee, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary, H. RB. Anderson, 1991 S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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McDONALD METERS 


NOTED FOR ACCURACY 


5 LIGHT ‘“‘B’’ TYPE METER 


_ with front removed showing diaphragm and reinforced flag 
Diaphragm does not touch at top, bottom or sides 


Consumers Meters, Regular and “B” Type 
Meters Repaired and Proved 
Prepayment Meters 
Station Meter Work of Every Description 


D. McDONALD & CO. 


OF AMERICAN METER CO., Inc. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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METRIC METAL WORKS 


OF AMERICAN METER COMPANY, Inc. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


ES 


200 LT. B-IRONCASE GAS METER 


WITH TOP AND FRONT REMOVED 


Capacity 5000 Cubic Feet Per Hour 
For Gas Service Up to 25 Pounds Service 


Pacific Coast Agency: Mid-west Agency: 
PACIFIC METER COMPANY METRIC METAL WORKS 
San Francisco, Cal. 1517 Commerce Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Kansas City, Mo. 
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GAS METER 


STATION METERS 
GAS APPARATUS 
PREPAYMENT METERS 


THERE ARE UPWARDS OF 


2,000,000 of Our Positive Pre-Payment Meters 








NOW IN USE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Repairing carefully done. Regular meters repaired and con- 
vetted into Prepayment Meters, if desired. Send for our catalog. 


-JOHN.J.GRIFFIN & CO. 
- V5 ‘FO1521 RACE STREET 
. PHILADELPHIA 


_* 559 WESEATINST. ue 8) NEW YORK CITY a 





